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Jos vii. 17. 


What is man that thou shouldest magnify him? and that thou shouldest set thine 
heart upon him ? 


Ir is the character of almost all speculative systems of unbelief, 


that whilst they palliate or excuse the moral pravity of our nature, 
~~ depreciate and undervalue that nature itself. 


y some of them it is denied that “there is a sP1RiT in man :”— 
the lofty distinction between mind and matter is confounded; and 
the organization of a clod is thought sufficient to give birth to 
reason and feeling,—to all that dignifies the nature of man in 
comparison of the capacities of animals. 

If a few allow that this frame, disorganized by death, shall live 
again by a resurrection, and thus only make death a parenthesis 
in our being, the majority take a wider sweep into speculative im- 
piety ; pluck off the crown of immortality which was placed upon 
the head of human nature by the Trinity in council; and doom 
him who in this life feels that he but begins to live, to live no 
more. Thus death is not the mere parenthesis, but the period of 
life; the volume closes at the preface; and vice exults at the 
news, that this porta] of our present existence leads only to airy, 
empty, nothingness. 

Another stratagem of the philosophy which has no faith, is to 
persuade us that we are but atoms in the mass of beings; and that 
to suppose ourselves noticed by the Great Supreme, either in 
judgment or in mercy, is an unfounded and presumptuous con- 
ceit. With David, there are persons who lead us out to survey 
the ample cope of the firmament, “the moon and the stars” 
which God “hath ordained,” and cry, not like him in adoring 
wonder at the fact, but in the spirit of a base and grovelling un- 
belief, ‘“ What is man that” God “should be mindful of him ?” 
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The word of God stands in illustrious and cheering contrast to 
all these chilling and vicious speculations. As to our moral con- 
dition, it lays us deep in the dust, and brings down every high 
imagination.  “ The heart is deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked.” In our unregenerate state, we are represented 
as capable of no good, and incapable of no evil. But it never 
abases our nature itself. In this sacred record, this testimony of 
God, man is the head and chief of the system he inhabits, and the 
image of God. He is arrayed in immortality, and invested with 
high, and even awful capacities both of good and evil. Nay more, 
low as he may be reduced by sickness and poverty, his interest 
in his Maker’s regards continues unbroken and unforfeited. Soa 
in the text, Jos, poor, diseased, unpitied, and forsaken, sees the 
hand, yes, ‘and the heart of God, i in his trouble, and in a strain of 
devout gratitude, exclaims, “ What is man that thou shouldest 
magnify him, and that thou shouldest set thy heart upon him !” 

This is an important subject, and just views respecting it are 
connected with important practical results. That we may be truly 
humbled, we ought indeed fully to enter into those descriptions 
which the Scriptures have given us of our fallen condition; to 
every one of which we shall find our experience to answer, even 
‘‘as face answers to face in a glass.”” But we are to remember 
both from whence we are fallen, and what we are capable of re- 
gaining by the grace of God; the mercy which he who made us 
is still disposed to exercise; and the natural powers which it is 
the object of that mercy to raise, sanctify, and direct; that, ani- 
mated by this display of divine goodness both in creation and 
redemption, we may “Jay hold on the hope set before us,” and be 
roused to the pursuit of that ‘ glory, honour, and immortality”’ 
which are not only hopeful, but certain to all who seek them. 

It is proposed, therefore, 

1. To offer some illustrations of the doctrine of the text, that 
God “ magnifies” man, and “ sets his heart” upon him. 

Il. To point out the practical improvement which flows from 
facts so established, and so expressive of the divine benignity. 

1. We call vour attention to certain considerations illustrative of 
the doctrine of the text. 

God hath “ magnified” man by the gift of an intellectual 
nature. 

This circumstance, as illustrative of the divine goodness, and of 
our of Higation to grateful affection and a right conduct, i 1S frequently 
adverted to in Scripture. He hath “ made us to know more than 
the beasts of the field, and to be wiser than the fowls of heaven.’ 
“There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding.” In the process of forming this lower 
world, and the system connected with it, various degrees of crea- 
ting grace, so to speak, were dispensed. This was righteous ; 
no creature has any claim to being at all, nor to any particular 
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mode or circumstance of being; and therefore the dispensation of 
existence in various modes was wholly at the pleasure of the 
Creator ; afd none has the right petulantly to’say to him, ‘‘ Why 
am I thus?” It was also wise; being necessary to variety, as 
variety is necessary to perfection. We see, therefore, in this vast 
mass of created beings, unorganized matter without life; matter 
erganized, as in vegetables, with life, but without sensation ; and, 
in the inferior animals, with life, sense, and a portion of knowl- 
edge, but without reason. But in man, the scale rises aap an | 
higher; and his endowments are extended beyond mere anim 

life and sensation, however delicate and varied, and beyond in- 
stinct, whatever that mysterious power may be, to a rational soul, 
to deep and various mental affections, and to immortality itself. 
Here, then, we see him magnified. Amidst all the beings which 
surround us in this visible universe, he alone is capable of sur- 
veying the whole with thought and reflection ; of tracing the Au- 
thor of the whole work, and marking the display of his perfections; 
of yielding to him adoration and homage; of sanctifying the varied 
scene to moral uses; or of improving his capacity ;—and he alone 
is susceptible of the sentiment of religion. And as God has thus 
‘‘ magnified” him, he has also “ set his heart upon him.” Man 
is the only visible creature in the heavens, and in the earth, which 
God, in the proper sense of the word, could love ; for no creature 
is capable of being loved but one which is also capable of recip- 
rocal knowledge, regard, and intercourse. Other things might 
be approved and pronounced “ very good ;” but man alone was 
loved. He was the only being, with whom the Maker of all could 
hold intercourse. Him, therefore, he admitted ‘into fellowship ; 
with him he conversed thought to thought, and made his pre- 
sence vital and interiorly sensible to him ; delighting in him, and 
teaching him to delight in God. ‘The same regards he has to us, 
though fallen; and, by methods we shall afterwards mention, still 
seeks man as his beloved son, invites him to his forgiving bosom, 
and makes the human heart his favoured and his chosen temple. 

2. God has “ magnified” man by the variety, and the superio: 
nature, of the pleasures of which he has made him capable. 

Mis are the pleasures of contemPpLation. These the inferior 
animals have not. No subjects but such as are urged upon them 
by present necessity engage their thoughts. Their view of present 
things is also limited. The most splendid scenes of nature are 
thrown around them without arousing attention, or awakening 
taste, and the power of comparison. ‘The past would seem to be 
a perfect blank to them; the future derives no light from the 
analogies which observation and experience furnish to man, and 
by which its gloom is somewhat broken. Moral subjects and 
moral actions, which furnish to us so inexhaustible a source of 
thought, are to them unknown; nor is it indicated by any of the 
phenomena which those that approach nearest to intellectual cha- 
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racter exhibit, that the cause of any thing whatever is with them 
a matter of the least curiosity. All these are the subjects of 
human contemplation. As far as we can perceive, they are also 
inexhaustible ; and the powers which we may apply to them are 
capable of unmeasurable enlargement. From this wondreus ca- 
pacity arises a pleasure as copious as it is rich and invigorating, 
whenever the choice of subjects is worthy, and our train of thinking 
well laid. The deep and continued abstractions of profound 
genius ; the ardour and intensity of the poet; the patient labour 
of the inventor of useful or curious machines; the command 
which books and conversation exercise over intellectual men,— 
prove the vigour of the pleasure which arises from well-directed 
mental exercises; and in all this the benevolence of God is af- 
fectingly manifested. He has “taught us to know;” and has 
opened to us the felicity of knowing; a felicity to which the plea- 
sures of sense, though they also are proofs of his benevolence, 
bear-no comparison, either in loftiness or duration. In the one we 
have a pleasure in common with all animal natures; in the other 
we share the felicities of angels, and the blessedness of God him- 
self. 

Eis are the pleasures of pevotion. And can it be rationally 
denied that devotion is the source of even a still higher pleasure 
than knowledge? Does it arise from awe and reverence of the 
Divine Majesty ? if a sense of our recoaciliation to God accom- 
pany it, itis the awe of bending and silent seraphs, which gives 
depth and richness to the joys of the spirit, but is not inconsistent 
with them. Does it express itself in praise for mercies? it is 
gratitude directed to the highest Benefactor, and called into live- 
liest exercise by the magnificence of his mercies; and gratitude 
is a pleasurable emotion, and the more so as it is more intense. 
Thus it affected the mind of David,—‘ How precious also are thy 
thoughts unto me, O God!” Is the devotion private? then inter- 
course with God is the intercourse of friendship, rendered more 
tender and confiding by a filial confidence ;—every burden is dis- 
charged, every wish freely expressed, and the soul’s peace is fed 
and constantly guarded by a confidential correspondence. Does 
the devotional principle seek expression in the courts of the house 
of our God ? new circumstances are added to deepen the impres- 
sion, and enlarge the joy. With ‘a multitude” of consentaneous 
hearts we ‘‘ keep holiday ;” with them we joy to acknowledge and 
proclaim the God we love before a forgetful world; we have a 
sense of delightful communion with the church on earth, wherever 
its members are found, and with the redeemed and angelic throngs 
in heaven. The calm Sabbath is at once “a day honourable 
and full of delights,” and a pleasing emblem of cessation from 
earthly cares, and of those exclusive, hallowed, and spiritual em- 
ployments which are reserved for the spirits of just men made 


perfect. 
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His are the pleasures a SYMPATHY and BENEVOLENCE ; and to 
man they are peculiar. No inferior nature, however near its appa- 


rent approach to him, is capable of them. It is a source of en- 


joyment, paradoxical as it may appear on a superficial view, to 
feel that we can “weep with them that weep;” and thus ally 
ourselves to the common nature, and the common lot of man. 
Even our most painful sympathies for others prepare the heart to 
receive direct consolation itself, by the sensibility from which they 
flow, and which they call into exercise, and preserve susceptible. 
The spring of benevolence is thus opened; the stream flows when- 
ever its refreshment can be imparted; and from thence arises 
the satisfaction of doing good to the bodies and to the souls of 
men ; the joy of instructing the ignorant, of recovering the lost, of 
guarding the feeble, of protecting the innocent, and of giving im- 
ulse to institutions of usefulness, and vigour to great plans for the 
benefit of nations, and the whole race of man itself. 
His are the pleasures of Hore. These, too, are not only his in 
a more high and excellent sense, but they are his exclusively. 
Nothing but man looks beyond the present, and the glow of hope 
was reserved to warm his bosom alone. How great is the exube- 
rance of the divine goodness to us in this respect. Many of the 
blessings which God hath designed for us are known; and by 
anticipation they are tasted beforehand, and are thus many times 
enjoyed. If we are the objects of his favour, the future is ever 
brightening to the eye of meditation. Our steps shall be guided 
by an infallible counsel ; our good and our evil shall be distributed 
with kind and wise parental regard; firmness supplied by him 
shall raise us above our trials, and victory crows our conflicts. 
Another world is enlightened by its own peculiar glories; and 
presents the glorified body, the spirit in immediate union with 
God, the absence of all evil, and the consummation of all the 
good enjoyed in this present life: and though there are objects of 
hope which are unknown, because “ it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be,” yet this only heightens the emotion; the good to- 
wards which it reaches is unbounded, and ineffable ; it surpasses 
thought, and escapes the combining power of the imagination it- 
self: it is unknown, because it transcends, not because it is unreal ; 


and this indefinite good embodies itself, in order that it may be 


seized by hope, in some form of expression as indefinite as itself, 
but which suggests the loftiest, deepest, amplest thoughts of a mys- 
sterious glory and blessedness; it doth not appear what we shall 
be, but “‘we shall be like him, ror WE SHALL SEE HIM AS HE 1S.” 

These observations afford a sufficient answer to those who 
would degrade man; shame him out of his confidence in his 
Maker, by instituting a comparison between him and the vastness 
of inanimate nature ; and thus endeavour to overwhelm him, by a 
sense of his individual insignificance. But extend the limits of 
the material universe as you may ; make every star a sun, and 
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every sun the centre of an expansive system of secondary lumi- 
naries, sweeping immeasurable spaces with their orbits; what is 
there in all this parade and pomp of amplification to lower, in the 
smallest possible degrec, the sentiment of the text, and to weaken 
its delightful and reviving impression upon our minds? ‘This uni- 
verse of material things cannot think; no sensation thrills through 
any part of it; it is totally unconscious of itself. The sun knows 
not his own splendour, nor the lightnings their force, nor the air 
its refreshing qualities. The earthly world has no communion 
with God, nor God with it. It yields to his hand without per- 
ception; it obeys without a principle of choice. It was not made 
for its own sake, but for the sake of that very being who can think, 
and feel, and adore ;—the sun to warm, the earth to sustain and 
feed, the air to refresh him; it has beauty for his eye, and music 
for his ear, and grandeur to elevate and fill his spirit, and curious 
contrivances and phenomena of power and majesty, to lead his 
thoughts to the wondrous Artificer, and to prostrate his affections 
in his presence, under the weight of joy and awe. Let infidelity 
contemptuously display her planets, and their spacious sweeps ; 
we show the being who enumerates the objects with which they 
are filled, marks their wondrous concatenation, and their series of 
secondary causes and effects, exults in their light, meditates in 
their darkness, measures their orbits, tracks them in their courses, 
connects them all with God their Maker, makes them subservient 
to morals, religion, devotion, hope, and confidence, and takes up, 
at every new discovery, the song of the morning stars,—the angel- 
witnesses of the birth of material nature, who sang together us 
the laying of the foundations of the earth presented a new and 
heretofore unconceived manifestation of the wisdom, power, and 
bounty of the Godhead. Which, we ask, is the greater,—the 
single being, whether man or angel, who sees, and knows, and 
admires, and is instructed by this dread magnificence of nature ; 
or that nature itself, which knows neither that it is magnificent, 
nor that it exists at all? The argument is turned upon the objector, 
and the greatness of nature only proves the greatness of man. 
And suppose this vast assemblage of worlds to be inhabited by 
beings as rational as ourselves, what does this avail to prove us 
“ tnseets” and “‘reptiles,—” the rank whieh the ambition of infide- 
lity would assign to man? It is asked, indeed, what are we among 
so many? The answer is, just what we should be if we existed 
alone,—the same rational, sentient, improveable, immortal beings, 
whom God has “ magnified,” and on whom “he has set his 
heart.” Numbers can have no tendency to lower the individual ; 
nor many races of spiritual beings, to lower each separate race. 
Holiness is not less valuable to me, as the source of peace, and 
hope, and confidence, because millions are holy; nor sin less 
destructive and painful, if millions have caught the infection. Is 
a father’s love, or a mother’s tenderness, diminished beeause the 
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family is numerous? And yet some such monstrous supposition 
must be assumed before the conclusions of this heartless, godless, 
and hopeless philosophy could be established. 

In the rank, then, and supereminence of man, we may justly 
say, that “the gentleness of God hath made him great;” and his 
delight in him is such that he has made him deathless. Every 
material object changes ; even animals which have a portion of 
mind, die; ‘the spirit of a beast goeth downward ;” but the spirit 
of man “ goeth upward” to him that made it, to rest in his bosom, 
and to abide in his presence. How great a proof is immortality that 
God “hath set his heart” upon us! He would not-lose us by the 
extinction of our being; and to that spirit which God hath made, 
and from which he will never withdraw the communion of his 
presence and love, the very words may be applied, which so stri- 
kingly characterize his own immortality,—“ These shall perish ; 
but thou remainest: and these all shall wax old as doth a gar- 
ment; and as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be 
changed: but thou art the same, and thy years shall have no end.” 

3. The text receives its most striking illustration from the con- 
duct of God to man considered as a sinner. If under this charac- 
ter we have still been loved; if still, notwithstanding ingratitude 
and rebellion, we are loved; then in a most emphatic sense, in a 
sense which we cannot adequately conceive or express, God hath 
“set his heart” upon us. 3 

We must not hide it from you, that all those capacities and en- 
dowments of a spiritual and immortal nature to which we have just 
adverted, may become the bane and curse of all, and have actually 
become a terrible inheritance to many. A rational nature is ca- 
pable of evil, and, being liable to evil, is liable te punishment. 
We may speculate on the origin of evil, on moral liberty, neces- 
sity, and other similar subjects as we may; but the awful fact 
remains the same,—we are thus liable. This seems to arise out 
of our freedom of choice, without which our nature must have been 
constituted essentially different, and, it would seem also, greatly 
inferior. No rational creature perishes but by his own fault ; but 
he may perish. As to man the case is determined, the line has 
been passed ; he has fallen, he is under wrath, every mouth is 
stopped, and the whole world is become guilty before God. Here, 
then, the doctrine of the text comes forth in all its tenderness. 
We have two facts before us;—the human race has become liable 
to the penalty of sin, to all the miseries which a great and an 
immortal nature can suffer; and yet because God hath “set his 
heart” upon him, the whole of this terrible punishment may be 
remitted, and a restoration to grace and felicity be attained. How 
is this? Mark the means of our reconciliation to God, and mark 
the result ; “ and at each step let higher wonder rise.” 

REFLECT UPON THE MEANS. 


Vor. VIL. 2 
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The great agent of our recovery was the eternal Son or Gon, 
who voluntarily became the representative of the whole sinning 
race, was incarnated, humbled to a low and despised condition, 
suffered in our stead intolerable torments, and died the universal 
sacrifice and atonement for the sins of men. So God “set his 
heart” upon man, that for our rescue he spared not his own Son. 
“Dear” as he was to him, he spared him not. “Dear” in his 
humanity, for it was unstained with the original taint of fallen 
human nature, and through life was sanctified to God in a course 
of perfect and cheerful obedience : “ dear,” for the generous man- 
ner in which that human nature consented, with the divine, to an 
obedience which was to extend to peau, “ even the death of the 
Cross:” “dear,” as the temple of the divine nature, of the second 
Person of the Godhead, and that Person infinitely dear, as “ his 
own,” “his proper Son,” “the Son of his love:” yet he “spared” 
him not. “It” even “ pleased the Faruer to bruise him, and put 
him to grief.” What words are these! The love of God to man 
surmounted even that natural anxiety to preserve an object so 
beloved as his own Son, from ignominy, and grief, and deep and 
awful suffering ; the innocent was given for the guilty, and the 
chastisement of our peace was laid upon him, that by his stripes 
we might be healed. ‘So God loved the world ;” and so in that 
hour of darkness he set his love on man. “ Herein,” says St. Johny 
‘is love.” Where shall we go for manifestations of the tenderness, 
the sympathy, the benignity of God? The philosopher of the 
world leads us to nature, its benevolent final causes, and kind con- 
trivances to increase the sum of animal happiness ; and there he 
stops,—with half his demonstration! But the Apostle leads us to 
the Gift bestowed by the Fatuer for the sake of the recovery 
of man’s intellectual and moral nature, and to the Cross endured 
by the Son, on this high behalf. Goto the heavens, which cano- 
py man with grandeur, cheer his steps with successive light, and 
mark his festivals by their chronology; go to the atmosphere, 
which invigorates his spirits, and is to him the breath of life; go 
to the smiling fields, decked with verdure for his eye, and covered 
with fruits for his sustenance; go to every scene which spreads 
beauty before his gaze, which is made harmoniously vocal to his 
ear, which fills and delights the imagination by its glow, or by its 
greatness; we travel with you, we admire with you, we feel 
and enjoy with you, we adore with you, but we stay not with 
you. We hasten onward in search of a demonstration more 
convincing, that “God is love:” and we rest not tll we press 
into the strange, the mournful, the joyful scenes of Calvary, 
and amidst the throng of invisible and astonished angels, weeping 
disciples, and the mocking multitude, under the arch of the dark- 
ened heaven, and with earth trembling beneath our feet, we gaze 
upon the meek, the resigned, but fainting Sufferer, and exclaim, 
* Herein is love,”—HEREIN, and no where else is it so afiectingly. 
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so unequivocally demonstrated,—“ not that we loved God; but 
that God loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” 

Mark THE RESULT. 

The great consequence of the propitiatory death of Christ is, 
that God is so reconciled as to offer pardon and eternal life to all 
mankind. The whole race is taken into a new relation to God, 
a relation of mercy. ‘God is in Christ reconciling the world 
unto' himself.” The whole Trinity is employed in this work of 
grace,—in offering and dispensing mercy, and grace, and salva- 
tion; in illuminating, sealing, and sanctifying; in comforting, 
aiding, and counselling; and a most sweet and harmonious agree- 
ment exists between Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to “ set their 
heart” on man, to restore him to their blessed communion, and to 
fit him for the eternal presence of their ineffable glory. 

4. This being the new relation in which we stand to God, 
“through the death of his Son,” let us finally, on this part of the 
subject, consider the means by which his gracious purpose of 
“ magnifying man” by raising him out of his fallen condition, is 
pursued and effected. 

(1.) He has with the kindest regard for our higher interests, 
attached emptiness to worldly good, and misery to vice. 

This explains the suffering which is in the world. Who can solve 
the problem, that man not yet finally condemned, not yet placed 
in the state required by an exact and extreme justice, should yet 
be in a suffering condition. Not the “wise of this world.” It 
has puzzled every sage in every age of time, and led to an endless 
variety of speculations, and corrupt superstitions. But our text 
solves it. Why is there emptiness in worldly good? Because 
God would “magnify” man, and raise him from low pursuits, he 
has made all on earth vain and unsubstantial. Because he “ sets 
his heart” upon him, he would deliver him from vice, and has 
therefore made every evil passion, temper, and appetite, the 
source of bitterest misery. Had he been careless of our welfare, 
could “his heart’? have consented to our ruin, he would have left 
us, like the brute, to be satisfied with our pleasure, nor would any 

complaining have been heard in the rich pasture. Had not the 
pain of sin been intended as a remedy, it would have been ac- 
companied with utter despair or never have been felt: the sting 
would have lain inert and powerless under the pleasure, till another 
world should awaken it from its torpor, and envenom it with a 
poison for which there shall be no healing. 

(2.) In pursuance of the same design of munificent goodness, 


it has pleased God to establish a constant connexion between our 


discipline and correction, between his providential dispensations 
and moral ends. Man is placed under rule, but the end proposed 
is the exercise of grace and mercy. 

Are we prosperous? “ 'T'he goodness of God leadeth to repent- 
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ance.” Are we afflicted? See the end, ‘“ What is man that thou 
shouldst magnify him, that thou shouldst visit him every morn- 
ing; and Try him every moment!” Lo, all these things work- 
eth God oftentimes with man, that he may keep back his soul from 
the pit.” 

(3.) For the same reason, and that he may show that he hath 
‘set his heart” upon man, he hath opened his ears to our prayers, 
and invites them both by commands and promises: nor does a 
prayer ascend from the heart of a human creature which he does 
not regard. . 

Does oppression wring from the labouring and overcharged 
heart of any of his creatures the agonizing appeal to heaven? “I 
have heard, I have heard,” is his response to Israel groaning under 
Egyptian taskmasters. Does it ascend from the widow and the 
orphan? “ A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widow, is 
God in his holy habitation.” 

Is prayer offered when men are pressed on every side with 
worldly calamities and dangers; how many striking instances of 
kind regard to prayer in such circumstances, are furnished to us 
in the 107th Psalm! See a company of travellers fainting amidst 
a boundless expanse of burning sand in an eastern desert; ‘‘ Hun- 
gry and thirsty, their souls fainted within them; then they cried 
unto the Lord in their trouble, and he heard them, and he deliv- 
ered them out of their distresses, and he led them forth by a right 
way.” Behold a number of captives “ sitting in darkness, being 
bound in affliction and iron :”—could language draw the colour 
of their lot more deeply? But they too “cry unto the Lord in 
their trouble,” and when “they fell down, and there was none 
to help, he saved them out of their distresses; he brought them 


out of darkness and the shadow of death, and brake their bands: 


in sunder.” 

Behold the afflicted; “ their soul abhorreth all manner of meat, 
and they draw near to the gates of death; then they cry unto the 
Lord, and he saveth them ; he sent his word and healed them, 
and delivered them from their destructions.” 

See the affrighted mariners in a storm at sea; they “‘ mount up 
to the heaven, they go down again to the depths, their soul is 
melted because of trouble: they cry unto the Lord in their trou- 
ble, and he bringeth them out of their distresses, he maketh the 
storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are still: then are they 
glad because they be quiet; so he bringeth them unto their de- 
sired haven.” Well may we say, at such instances of the divine 
regard to the voice of man, “O that men would praise the Lord 
for his goodness, and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men.” 

But his regard to the prayer of man, on whom he has “set his 
heart,” is not confined to deliverance from outward calamities, and 


the supply of worldly blessings. Let penitent man approach him, 
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laden as he may be with the guilt of his offences, conscious of his 
entire unworthiness, and the unworthiness of all his services, ac- 
knowledging his desert of punishment, but yet pleading the atone- 
ment of his Saviour, laying hold upon the horns of the altar of his 
Cross, smiting upon his breast and saying, ‘ God, be merciful to 
me asinner.” “ Will he plead against him with his great power ? 
No, but he will put strength in him:” ‘ He will remember his 
covenant ;—he will pass by and proclaim his name,—“ the Lord 
merciful and gracious;” and the broken-hearted, humbled, and 
believing man, healed, and cheered, and comforted in his God, 
‘* shall go down to his house justified.” And with respect to the 
covenanted right of prayer, how large is the grant to believers, 
‘‘ All are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” “Be 
careful for nothing; but in every thing let your requests be made 
known unto God.” ‘“Whatsoever you ask in my name, the 
Father will do it for you.”—Such is another of those wondrous 
means, by which the redeeming purpose is carried into effect; 
God “sets his heart” on man to “ magnify him,” and in order to 
this he opens to him his throne of grace, he listens to the expres- 
sion of all his wants, he gives him access to his own fulness of 
grace and glory, and “ fulfils all his petitions.” 

(4.) But to bring men to feel their own wants, and to influence 
them by the displays of his “ abundant mercy,” he sends forth his 
Gospel, accompanied with his quickening Spirit, thus to render 
it what in the mere letter it could not be, “ the word of life,” and 
the “Gospel of salvation.” Thus God is ever speaking to man 
by his word, whether written or preached, accordjng to his insti- 
tution and appointment; and, next to the gift of his Son, can we 
have a greater proof that he hath “ set his heart” upon us? It is 
not enough to satisfy his compassion, that the means, the appara- 
tus of our salvation, so to speak, is prepared; we see him carry- 
ing it into effect by a gracious application. He warns, that he 
may deter us from evil; presses his invitations, that we may be 
** compelled to come in ;” and seeks that he may save. What an 
illustration of the kindness of God our Saviour, is the written and 
the preached Gospel. It is the voice of God ever calling his 
creature to return to him, assuring him of acceptance, exhibiting 
the highest blessings of grace and sanctity, and displaying the 
“eternal weight of glory.” What variety of examples have we 
in that word to instruct in abstract truth by a variety of actton ; 
what variety of exquisite and impressive style ; what majesty and 
terror; what gentleness and condescension ; and the obvious final 
cause of the whole is, that by pardon, adoption, sanctification, and 
“instruction in righteousness,” every man may be “ magnified” 
by being made “a man of God,” “ perfect and thoroughly fur- 
nished to every good work.” 

Such then, is Man, and thus has God “ set his heart upon him.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) sities DP Al 
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Biography. 
quae 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. DAVID SIMPSON, M. A. 


{As Mr. Simpson is extensively known among us as an author, espe- 
cially as the author of the “ Plea for Religion,” we think that an account 
of his life, his ministerial labours, and of his triumphant death, will be 
both pleasing and edifying to the readers of our Magazine. The fol- 
lowing memoir is prefixed to Mr. Simpson’s “ Plea for the Deity of 
Jesus, and the doctrine of the Trinity,” a work possessing great merit, 


and highly worthy a place in every Christian Library. The memoir 


was written by Mr. Edward Parsons.—Ebirors. | 


Davip Simpson was born October 12th, 1745, in the parish of 
Ingleby Arncliffe, near Northallerton, in the county of York. He 
had five sisters, two of whom died in infancy, and a brother, who 
died the day he was born. T'o his name the highest titles of 
earthly distinction can add no importance. The character he 
maintained in the world as a Christian, his usefulness in the 
church of God as a Minister, and his labours as an Auther, ren- 
dered him a burning and a shining light while living, and will 
perpetuate his memorial now he is numbered with the dead. 

His father, Mr. Ralph Simpson, was a respectable farmer; and 
Mr. David Simpson, who was his only son, was designed for the 
same occupation: but God, who never loses sight of the chosen 
mstruments of his glory, and who preserves and prepares them for 
the service he has assigned them, was pleased in this instance 
early to reveal his pleasure in calling him from the pursuits of 
the world, and in separating him to the arduous and awful work 
of the ministry. His own account of this dispensation is very 
remarkable. Although his Father made no religious profession 
beyond attention to the duties of morality, he did not neglect the 
form of family prayer: this exercise was sometimes performed by 
the father, and sometimes by the son, aided by a short formula, 
adapted to the use of families, in a little work called the Chris- 
tian’s Monitor. 

Mr. Simpson refers to one of these occasions, in a brief account 
of the leadings of Providence, and the sovereign influence of 
divine grace upon his mind; ‘ When I was yet a boy,” he says, 
“and undesigned for the ministry, either by my parents or from 
inclination, one Sunday evening, while I was reading prayers in 
my father’s family, suddenly a voice, or something like a voice, 
called aloud within me, yet so as not to be perceived by any of 
the persons kneeling around me, ‘ You must go and be instructed 
for the ministry.’ The voice, or whatever it might be, was so 
exceedingly wes and powerful, that it was with difficulty I could 
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proceed to the end of the prayer. As soon, however, as the 
prayer was ended, I made, request to my Father toglet me be 
trained up for the ministry. I told him all I knew of the circum- 
stances: he, of course, denied my request, thinking it was some 
whim I had got into my head, which would go off again when ! 
had slept upon it. But the voice, or what shall I call it? gave me 
no rest night or day for three weeks; when my ever dear, hon- 
oured, and indulgent Father, gave way to my wishes, and put me 
into a train of study to qualify me-for the University.” Tovap- 
preciate the importance of this singular dispensation, and to decide 
upon the origin and character of the impulse to which it relates, 
we must look to its immediate and happy result. The stress 
that is often laid upon dreams, and voices, and visions, and reve- 
lations, abstracted from every thing salutary or beneficial, can only 
excite our pity or ridicule ; But the cause, however uncommon or 
unaccountable, that produces effects, received as important by the 
common consent of all reasonable men, must engage our silence 
and submission. The circumstance which decided the future 
destination of this young man, was wholly free from that temerity 
and presumption which usually accompany the wild conceits of 
enthusiasts and fanatics. ‘The call of which he speaks, was not 
to an instantaneous ebtrusion upon the work of the ministry, but 
to a suitable course of preparation for that work ; and how assidu- 
ously he improved the period devoted to this purpose, all who 
knew him, when actually employed in the service of the Sanctu- 
ary, are ready to bear the most ample testimony. 

Mr. Simpson was first placed under the classical tuition of the 
Rev. Mr. Dawson, of Northallerton, with whom he remained 
twelve months ; after which period he went to reside as a pupil 
with the Rev. Mr. Noble, at S¢orton, who presided over one’ of 
the best classical schools in the country. There he remained two 
years, when he entered into St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
remained there about three years. During the first year of his 
matriculation, he gave great satisfaction by the regularity of his 
conduct, and his proficiency in learning. But at the close of that 
year an event occurred, which for some time, in a considerable 
degree, retarded his progress, drew upon him the obloquy of his 
companions, and excited such apprehensions in the minds of his 
unenlightened superiors, as frequently prevail under similar cir- 
cumstances. We allude to the interesting era of his conversion 
to God. 

The circumstance which proved subservient to the accomplish- 
ment of this great and happy change, deserves to be particularly 
remarked. While residing with his Father, during his first vaca- 
tion, he visited the late Theophilus Lindsey, then in his vicarage 
of Catterick, who had requested Mr. Simpson to spend some time 
with him at his house. rs Mr. Lindsey had imbibed, he had not 
at that time broached, his Socinian errors.) Before the termina-~ 
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tion of this visit, Mr. Lindsey, in a spirit which reflected so much 
honour upon that period of his ministry, took occasion to inquire 
of our young collegian as to the nature of his studies, and the 
manner in which he employed his time. 

Although engaged in pursuits connected with that office, the 
chief design of which is to explain the meaning, and to enforce 
the importance, of the Soriptures, his answer to these seasonable 
and solemn inquiries, afforded the most melancholy evidence of 
his total inattention to that sacred book. Mr. Lindsey was much 
affected by this discovery, and, in a very emphatical and pointed 
manner, urged him to turn his immediate sind: serious attention to 
his impiously neglected bible. 

From this conversation at the vicarage of Catterick, we date 
the decisive revolution that took place in his sentiments and feel- 
ings, and which determined the character of his future studies, 
and issued in a life of eminent usefulness to the cause of evangeli- 
cal religion. ‘The expostulations of his friend came with effectual 
power to his mind. He felt the criminality of his former indif- 
ference and inattention to the divine writings, and was filled with 
corresponding remorse. The awful concerns of eternity so pow- 
erfully impressed his mind, that all other concerns dwindled into 
insignificance, and were almost wholly forgotten. Till the memo- 
rable day, when it pleased God thus to illuminate his benighted 
understanding, this candidate for the ministry had no bible. The 
book of God had no place in his library. However, he now pur- 
chased a quarto bible with marginal references, and devoted him- 
self to the study of it with full purpose of heart. From this time 
biblical knowledge became the supreme object of his ambition 
and delight; he pursued it with that degree of avidity which 
proved the deep sense he entertained of its importance to the work 
before him; and few have excelled him, either in the extent of 
his attainments or in the useful application of sacred literature. 
Ai first, indeed, as he afterwards acknowledged, he was rather 
ashamed that his new bible should be seen by his companions, 
lest he should incur the imputation of Methodism. But the glo- 
ries he discovered in the doctrines of it, soon raised him above 
the fear of reproach, and inspired him with unshaken confidence 
and courage.—In full assurance of the truth of the gospel, and of 
his personal acceptance with God, he soon became settled and 
happy in mind, and longed for the period when he should pro- 
claim to others, the salvation he had obtained himself. His su- 
preme affection for the Scriptures he had so criminally neglected, 
before he was renewed in the spirit of his mind, is strikingly dis- 
played in the following abstract of a letter from him to one of his 
friends: “ If a book was professedly to come from God to teach 
mankind his will, what should we expect its contents to be? 
Should we expect to be told the nature and perfections of God? 
‘Che nature and perfections of God are in the Bible alone made 
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known. Should we expect to know how all things came into 
being at first? The Bible declares it. Should we wish to know 
what the Lord God requires of his creatures? This the bible 
makes known—supreme love. Should we want to know the re- 
ward of obedience ? The bible points out eternal joys. Would 
curiosity lead us to inquire the reward of disobedience? The 
bible reveals extreme, everlasting misery. Should we inquire, 
what is our duty to each other? In the bible it is written as with 
a sun-beam—love all men as yourselves. Would we know the 
original of those miseries and disorders we observe in the world ; 
and how a merciful God can permit them? The bible points to 
the cause, and proclaims death, and every evil, to be the wages 
of sin. Would we know, whence are those strange disorders we 
each of us feel in our own natures? The bible informs us we are 
in a state of ruin—we are fallen creatures. Would we discover 
how sin is pardoned, our natures restored, and God’s perfections 
glorified ? ‘Though this was hid from ages and generations of the 
heathen, the bible makes it clear as the sun—by the death of 
Christ, and the operations of the Spirit. What, then, could we 
require in a book from God, that is not to be found in the bible? 
Secret things, indeed, are therein concealed; but essential and 
useful things are clearly revealed. 

‘¢ View the bible in another light. Do we want history? The 
bible is the most ancient, the most concise, the most entertaining, 
and the most instructive history in the world. Do we want poe- 
try? The book of Job is an epic poem, not inferior to Homer, 
Virgil, or Milton. Does the lyric muse invite us? The Psalms 
of David stand foremost in the list of fame. Are we in a melan- 
choly mood? Let us read David’s Lamentation over Saul, and 
Jeremiah’s Lamentations. Do we want strains of oratory? The 
Prophets, and Paul, are yet, amongst mortals, unrivalled.’ In 
short, the bible is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness ; that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every good work.” 

The studies of a young man, designated to minister in the 
sanctuary of God, should be chosen and_ pursued with an imme- 
diate and uniform regard to that work. The bible, the first book 
m importance, should, in his setting out, be made the first object 
of his veneration and love. Life is too short, time is too pre- 
cious, to justify the sacrifice of years in laborious attention to 
literary objects, which, after all, will not make him a more able 
minister of that book. All his learning, reading, observation, and 
experience are only valuable as they are calculated to aid him 
in the more effectual preaching of its glorious doctrines. Under 
lively impressions of these sentiments, Mr. Simpson changed his 
former course, and resolved upon such plans of study as he thought 
best adapted to glorify God, and to promote the eternal happiness 


of men. No longer governed by the ambition of shining merely a9 
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a scholar, he relinquished, or paid less attention to some favourite 
studies, particularly the mathematics, and bent his attention to 
the science of Theology. Here he was in his own element, 
enjoying and rejoicing in the ineffable prospects around him, and 
anticipating the day, when in the fulness and blessing of the gos- 
pel, he should go and publish the glad tidings of it to the guilty 
and miserable children of men. He thought every week long, 
while he was detained from the pulpit; and, the divinity degree 
requiring a longer course of study, he earnestly requested his 
tutor for permission to take his degree in law, instead of divinity, 
that he might hasten to his delightful purpose. This request, 
however, was denied; and at length, in the ordinary course his 
wishes were gratified, and he went forth in the vineyard of his 
Lord and Master, “ determined to know nothing among men, save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 

He was ordained, on the ttle of the Rev. Mr. Unwin, to the 
curacy of Ramsden, in the county of Essex. There he remained 
two years, very happy in his connection with his vicar, who had 
been his senior fellow student, and in whom, from his first reli- 

ious impressions, he had enjoyed a firm and valuable friend. 
His removal from this station was the subject of much concern 
among the people to whom he was useful, and of surprise to his 


- friends in general. Mr. Simpson frankly owned, he could give 


no proper reason for his conduct in this particular, and in the 
troubles which almost immediately followed, he no doubt saw 
that he lad acted too precipitately for the subsequent satisfaction 
and peace of his mind. 

It very seldom happens, that the watchmen of Zion quit their 
posts uncalled, or without a proper reason, but they are made to 
feel the sad consequences of their folly and temerity, perhaps 
throughout their future lives. However, it is pleasing to reflect, 
that the most unadvised and hasty steps of men are often overruled 
by the head of the church, for purposes of incalculable good, both 
to themselves, and to the cause of religion :—To themselves, in 
the way of instruction, humiliation and spiritual enjoyment ;—and 


to the cause of religion, in thus qualifying them for, and making 


them more eminently subservient to the purposes of his glory. 
These remarks were affectingly exemplified in the instance now 
under review, and which on this account deserves particular no- 
tice in these Memoirs. 

Mr. Simpson removed from his peaceful curacy at Ramsden to 
Buckingham, where he soon found himself involved in difficulties 
and deep distress. He commenced his ministerial career, deter- 
mined not to keep back or disguise any gospel truth, however un- 
palatable to the unbeliever, and plainly to preach the whole coun- 
sel of God, to whatever opposition he might thus expose himself. 
{o that day, although a pleasing change had certainly taken place, 
there were still but few evangelical preachers in the established 
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church. An animated extemporaneous clergyman beogehing sal- 
vation by the grace of God, was, in most country places, a novel 
character ; and was sure to be viewed and watched, with a malig- 
nant eye, by his unregenerate and dissipated brethren, who not 
unfrequently-employed their power, or their influence, to exclude 
them from their churches. Their appeals to their clerical regu- 
larity, and to the doctrinal articles of the church, were either not 
heard, or were answered with insulting charges of hypocrisy, and 
secret designs to subvert the foundations of the spiritual hierarchy. 
With the holy zeal which so eminently distinguished the charac- 
ter of our young Divine, it was not probable he should long 
escape the operations of this malignant spirit. Who were the 
chief actors in the scenes of opposition, exhibited at Backingham, 
is a question of no importance. ‘That it was, however, of a very 
serious nature is certain, as it required the interposition of his 
Diocesan, and terminated in his removal; and it is equally cer- 
tain, that the close of it was such, as left him in full possession of 
a pure conscience and a fair reputation; for the bishop, after 
hearing all the particulars of the case, is known to have made this 
observation, so highly honourable to both :—“ Mr. Simpson, if 
you are determined to do your duty as a clergyman ought to do, 
you must every where expect to meet with opposition.” 

While at Cambridge, he formed a close intimacy with Mr. 
Robert Robinson, a celebrated dissenting minister of that place ; 
aman of extraordinary genius, knowledge, and eloquence; but 
who, after having maintained for many years a decided attach- 
ment to evangelical doctrines, and even after hawing published 
an excellent defence of the Redeemer’s deity, became inflated 
with the pride of philosophical speculations, and is supposed to 
have died a Socimian. He preached his last sermon in Dr. Priest- 
ley’s pulpit, at Birmingham ; on which occasion, it was said, he 
uttered some expressions against his former sentiments, peculiarly 
decisive of the awful revolution that had taken place in his mind ; 
and a few mornings afterwards he was found dead in his bed, at 
the house of one of the Doctor’s friends, in the neighbourhood of 
that town. No man was better qualified than Mr. Robinson, or 
more rete in his happier days, with opportunities to make 
himself useful to young men of piety and promise, looking to the 
work of the ministry. Of this, it appears, Mr. Simpson was duly 
sensible, as he neglected not to avail himself of the counsel and 
information his friend was always ready to communicate ; and 
would afterwards speak of this friendship as the most valuable 
social advantage of his college life. After he left Cambridge, 
they kept up a correspondence for some time, probably as long as 
the former continued in the same faith and spirit as those, under 
the divine influence of which the latter lived and died. Mr. 
Simpson has often repeated among his friends, the first sentence 
af a letter he received ftom Mr. Robinson, immediately after his 
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ordination. The sentence was this :— Now, young man, you 
must cry a sale of character.” This sentiment, so enigmatically 
expressed, was, however, clearly explained to him by the trying 
events which occurred at Buckingham. 


(To be Continued.) sae A 44 


Scripture Illustrated. 
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BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Several passages of scripture illustrated drawn from the customs of 
the people of Egypt, and other places, extracted from Mr. JowrTt’s 
“ Christian Researches.” 


CucumsBers.—“ Extensive fields of ripe melons and cucum- 
bers adorned the sides of the river. ‘They grew in such abun- 
dance, that the sailors freely helped themselves. Some guard, 
however, is placed vpon them. Occasionally, but at long and 
desolate intervals, we may observe a little hut, made of reeds, 
just capable of containing one man; being, in fact, little more 
than a fence against a north wind. In these I have observed, 
sometimes, a poor old man, perhaps lame, feebly protecting the 
property. It exactly illustrates Isaiah i. 8: ‘And the daughter 
of Zion is left..........as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers.’ The 
abundance of these most necessary vegetables brings to mind the 
murmurs of the Israelites, Numbers xi. 5,6: ‘We remember 
.eeeeeee the Cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the 
onions, and the garlick: but now our soul is dried away.’ ” 

Sucar-Cane.—*We moored near Radamun, which lies be- 
tween Minie and Manfelout, to sce the factory of an Englishman, 
Mr. Brine; where we were kindly received. There are many 
thousands of acres of sugar-cane in these parts. Allusion to this 
production is made in Jeremiah vi. 20: ‘To what purpose cometh 
there to me incense from Sheba, and the sweet cane from a far 
country?’ It is also mentioned in Isaiah xliii. 24: ‘ Thou hast 
bought me no sweet cane with money.’ The West-Indies were 
not then known.” : 

Ecyrptian Lasourers.— From hence, we rowed, about three 
miles, to Hermopolis, to see the first magnificent relic of Egypt- 
ian Architecture. In the village of Ashmounin, close adjoining, 
an Italian, Signor Fovarni, superintends a Nitre Factory for the 
Bashaw. It is collected, by a triple process, from the rubbish of 
old cities. Hermopolis is such; of which, not a single house, 
nor even one stone upon anotker, remains, except the above- 
mentioned ruin. Si¢nor Fournt had just received an order for 
3000 quintals to be prepared with haste. For this purpose he 
was building small reservoirs and ducts, with old picked bricks, 
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gathered from ruins; and which are better than the modern 
baked bricks. A great number of young persons of both sexes 
were engaged in the work, carrying burdens. ‘To give vivacity to 
their proceedings, they are required to sing; and, to keep them 
diligent, there were task-masters, standing at intervals of about 
ten feet, with whips in their hands, which they used very freely. 
We seemed to behold the manners of the ancient Egyptians: 
Exodus v.” 

Seputcures.—Hieroc.ypuics.—* Further in the recesses of 
the mountains, are the more magnificent tombs of the Kings ; 
each consisting of many chambers, adorned with hieroglyphics. 
The scene brings many allusions of Scripture to the mind ; such 
as Mark v. 2, 3, 5; but particularly Isaiah xxii. 16: ‘Thou hast 
hewed thee out a sepulchre here, as he that heweth him out a 
Sepulchre on high, and that graveth a habitation for himself in 
a rock;’ for many of the smaller sepulchres are excavated nearly 
half way up the mountain, which is very high. The Kings have 
their magnificent abodes nearer the foot of the mountain; and 
seem, according to Isaiah xiv. 18, to have taken a pride in resting 
as magnificently in death as they had done in life.-—‘ All the kings 
of the nations, even all of them, lie in glory; every one in his 
own house.’ The stuccoed walls within are covered with hiero- ~ 
iy Piles. They cannot be better described than in the words of 
“zekiel viii. 8—10: ‘Then said he unto me, Son of Man, dig 
now in the wall: and when I had digged in the wall, behold.2 
door. And he said unto me, Go in; and behold the wicked 
abominations that they do here. So I went in and saw; and be- 
hold every form of creeping things and abominable beasts, and all 
the idols of the house of Israel, pourtrayed upon the wall round 
about.’ The Israelites were but copyists: the master-sketches 
are to be seen in all the ancient temples and tombs of Egypt.—It 
is remarkable that Scripture gives no explanation of the particular 
meaning of the hieroglyphics. Moses, no doubt, who was ‘ learn- 
ed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,’ must have understood 
their sacred science; yet he furnishes us with no specific clue, — 
nothing but the general condemnation of them, as idolatrous in 
the highest degree: Deut. iv. 15, &c. The wisdom of man 
seems, in this cradle of the sciences, to have betrayed its genuine 
tendency ; and the monuments of Egypt are a durable comment 
on the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 

“ March 2Q. Hanvest.—The barley-harvest was getting in 
This may explain Jer. viii. 20: as the harvest precedes the sum- 
mer, it is put first in the description: ‘'The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and we are not saved.’ ” 





Under the head of Scripture-Illustrations, Mr. Jowett has the 
following.—~-The author thus introduces them :— 
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*‘ Some notices, in illustration of the Scriptures, have occurred 
in the preceding Journal. The Author will here subjoin others 
of this nature. The circumstances struck him forcibly, as por- 
tions of that mass of evidence which is furnished, both to the 
truth and the meaning of the sacred records, not only by the 
unchanging face of nature, but by the indelible character of East- 
ern manners. It is a remarkable fact, the value of which, in tes- 
timony to the Scriptures, the Christian will know how to appre- 
ciate, that the Bible is the very text-book of the most intelligent 
travellers in these countries. The Author has seen copies of the 
sacred volume in their hands, which have not only served, as it 
may be hoped, the higher purpose of ministering daily to the 
spiritual life, but have shown, by the manner in which they have 
been marked throughout, that they have been their constant guides 
through the scenes which they have visited.” 

Burrators.—“ At Molubis, on the east bank of the Nile, I 
observed a cattle-fair. Several buffaloes were swimming, from 
the opposite side, across the water. Their unwieldy body sinks 
deep in the water, so that only part of the neck is level with the 
surface ; while their uplifted head just raises the snorting nostrils 
above the water. Often, a little Arab boy takes his passage 
across the Nile upon the back of this animal; setting his feet on 
the shoulders, holding fast by the horns, and thus keeping his 
balance. As the buffaloes rose out of the water on the bank, I 
was struck with their large bony size, compared with the little 
that had appeared of them while in tae water. Their emerging 
brought to mind the passages in Gen. xli. 1,2: ‘ Behold, he stood 
by the river: and, behold, there came up out of the river seven 
well-favoured kine ‘and fat-fleshed ; and they fed in a meadow.’ 
It was the very scene and the very country.” 

Corn.—* ‘ The earth brought forth by handfuls :’ Gen. xli. 47. 
This I witnessed. 1 plucked up at random, a few stalks out of 
the thick corn-fields. We counted the number of stalks, which 
sprouted from single grains of seed; carefully pulling to pieces 
each root, in order to see that it was butone plant. The first had 
seven stalks; the next, three; the next, nine; then eighteen ; 
then fourteen. Each stalk would bear an ear.” | 

Bricks MADE WITH sTRAw.—“ At one place, the people were 
tnaking bricks, with straw cut into small pieces, and mingled with 
the clay to bind it. Hence it is, that, when villages built of these 
bricks fall into rubbish, which is often the case, the roads are full 
of small particles of straws, extremely offensive tc the eyes in a 
high wind. ‘They were, in short, engaged exactly as the Israel- 
ttes used to be, making bricks with straw; and for a similar pur- 
nose,—to build extensive granaries for the Bashaw : treasure- 
cities for PHaraonw : Exod. i. 11.” 

Ark OF MUD AND REEDS.—* Our boat was ballasted with earth 
taken from the river-banks,—very stiff and rich soil, without stones. 
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With this same mud the sides of the boat were plastered, at those 
parts in the forehalf of the vessel where moveable planks were 
placed, in order to raise the gunnel higher: the mud filled up the 
crevices, and prevented the water from gushing in, as would 
otherwise be the case. This mud was so rich and slimy, and 
when dry so firm and impervious, that, together with the strong 
reed that grows on the banks, it is easy to conceive how the 
mother of Moses constructed a little ark which would float: she 
then placed it among the flags, in order that the stream might 
not carry it down: Exod. ii. 3.” 

Tasx-Masrers.—‘ The Mallems transact business between 
the Bashaw and the peasants. He punishes them, if the pestianes 
prove that they oppress; and yet he requires from them that the 
work of those who are under them shall be fulfilled. They strik- 
ingly illustrate the case of the officers, placed by the Egyptian 
task-masters over the children of Israel; and, like theirs, the 
Mallems often find their case is evil. See Exod. v. 6—29.” 

Ris1nG OF THE NILE.—“ Jeremiah xlvi. 7, 8, is a fine image, 
taken from the rising of the Nile.” 

Forests.— Verses 22 and 23 of the same chapter point out 
one of the most effectual ways of subduing Egypt. The count- 
less multitude of date-trees, which form even forests about some 
of the villages, furnish a great source of subsistence to the peo- 
ple. To cut these down (as it is said the French were proceed- 
ing to do, and would have done, but that the people surrendered 
at the prospect of this utter ruin,) would be to cut off the support 
of the present, and the hopes of a future generation. Nothing 
could be more terrible than this denunciation against Egypt.— 
‘They shall march with an army, and come against her with 
axes as hewers of wood: they shall cut down her forest, saith the 
Lord, though it cannot be searched: because they are more.-than 
the grasshoppers, and are innumerable.’ ’—Wesleyan M. Mag. 
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The Attributes of God Displayed. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TORNADO, 
WiTH AN ACCOUNT OF THE WEATHER ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 
(From the Annais of Philosophy.) 


From local peculiarities in the state of the weather on those 
parts of the coast of Africa, extending from the River Sierra 
Leone to the Equator, it is usual to divide the year into seasons 
of a denomination different from other parts of the globe; in 
place of spring, summer, autumn and winter, they are here called 
the tornado, rainy, foggy, second or after rains, and fine seasons. 

The tornado season sets in about the middle of April, and con- 
tinues to the middle of June: at this time these violent convul- 
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sions in the atmosphere are frequent; rarely two days pass with- 
out one being experienced; and even in the early parts of the 
month of April, they are sometimes felt. The load of vapour 
from which the atmosphere is unburdened by them, renders the air 
pure and wholesome; and the rain which falls in torrents for the 
space of an hour dries up so immediately, that they may be deem- 
ed as contributing much to the salubrity of the climate. 

These violent convulsions in the atmosphere so terrific to sai- 
lors, and which would be no less so to landsmen, if the state of 
cultivation was so far advanced as to expose the husbandman’s 
labour to the ravages of these dreadful tempests, first show them- 
selves on the eastern quarter of the horizon by a deep black cloud 
heavily charged with electric fluid. This cloud continues increas- 
ing in size, sometimes for an hour or two before it is put in 
motion, and constantly emitting vivid flashes of lightning, accom- 
panied by heavy and distant thunder. After a time, it rises a 
little above the horizon, to which its lower edge is parallel, and 
extremely black, and there remains stationary for a short time; 
when it is again put in motion. The most frightfnl flashes of 
forked lightning, accompanied by the heaviest possible claps of 
thunder, now issue from it in rapid succession. When it has 
reached a little beyond the zenith,.a sudden chill is felt in the 
temperature, and then follows a more violent squall, or gust of 
wind and rain, than the most fertile imagination can picture ; but 
which seldom lasts longer than half an hour. On shore, all ani- 
mated nature seems extinct; nothing is seen, nothing is heard ; 
every creature, whether man, bird, or beast, having sought refuge 
and shelter from the approaching storm: but no sooner is it over 
than the air, which was before close and sultry, becomes so de- 
lightfully pure and invigorating as to re-animate the whole animal 
creation. 

About the middle of June, the rainy season commences, and 
continues to the beginning, and sometimes even to the latter end 
of November. From the little cessation of rain which takes 
place during this period, the ground soon becomes drenched, and 
from it a miasma arises which engenders those pestilential remit- 
tent fevers so destructive of human life in this part of the world. 

As the rains begin to subside, they are succeeded by thick 
hazy weather, arising from a rapid evaporation of the moisture still 
remaining in the ground. 

About the latter end of December, and during the whole of 
January, a wind occasionally blows, possessing properties, and 
attended by circumstances, peculiar to itself; it is known by the 
name of the Harmatan, and blows from the eastward with con- 
siderable strength. It is always attended by thick hazy weather ; 
notwithstanding which it is so dry and parching, that all wood- 
work warps and shrinks, and if united by glue, becomes detached. 
Paper and books appear as if they had been placed close by a 
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fire. On the human frame its effects are considerably felt; the 
lips and nostrils become sore and inflamed, and the throat parch- 
ed, and other exceedingly uncomfortable sensations are excited ; 
although it is generally said to give to wounds and ulcers a strong 
predisposition to heal. Its duration varies from two or three to 
seventeen or eighteen days; this may be considered as part of the 
finest season, which continues till the tornados again commence. 
It is not peculiar to this part alone, but prevails throughout the 
whole extent of tropical Africa. 

The above description of the weather within the before-men- 
tioned limits on the coast of Africa, although it appears to be 
divided, and governed by laws, with the most perfect regularity, 
is by no means to be considered as not subject to any variation ; 
for although a portion of the year is called the tornado season, tor- 
nados are not uncommon during the periodical rains, insomuch 
that in the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, the end of September 
is frequently called the second tornado season. 

REFLECTIONS ON VOLCANOS. 
BY GAY LUSSAC. 
Read before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, May 19, 1823. Ann. de Chimie 
et de Phys. tom. xxii. p. 415. 

Berore I offer to the public the following observations on Vol- 
caies, a subject which has so long presented a wide field for 
hypothesis and conjecture, I ought to premise that I am not. in 
possession of all the knowledge necessary for its full discussion, 
and that I shall only take a brief and partial view of it, confining 
myself to certain questions upon which chymistry may throw 
some light, and which do not absolutely demand an acquaintance 
with geology. ‘The subject is however one of considerable diffi- 
culty, and one which gives me a claim on the indulgence of my 
readers. 

Two hypotheses may be formed as to the cause which produces 
volcanic phenomena... According to one of these, the earth re- 
mains in a state of incandescence at a certain depth below the sur- 
face (a supposition strongly favoured by the observations which 
have been recently made on the progressive increase of tempera- 
ture in mines ;) and this heat is the chief agent in volcanic phe- 
nomena. According to the second hypothesis, the principal 
cause of these phenomena is a very strong and as yet unneutral- 
ized affinity existing between certain substances, and capable of 
being called into action by fortuitous contact, producing a degree 
of heat sufficient to fuse the lavas and to raise them to the surface 
of the earth by means of the pressure of elastic fluids. 

According to either of these hypotheses, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the volcanic furnaces should be fed by substances origi- 


nally foreign to them, and which have been some how or other 
introduced into them. 
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In fact, at those remote epochs which witnessed the great 
catastrophes of our globe,—epochs at which the temperature of 
the earth must have been higher than it now is, the melted sub- 
stances which it contained consequently more liquid, the resis- 
tance of its surface less, and the pressure exercised by elastic 
fluids greater,—all that could be produced was produced: an 
equilibrium must have established itself, the agitated mass must 
have subsided into a state of repose which could no longer be 
troubled by intestine causes, and which can only now be disturb- 
ed by fresh contact between bodies accidentally brought together, 
and which were, perhaps, only added to the mass of the globe 
subsequently to the solidification of its surface. 

Now the possibility of contact between bodies in the interior 
of the earth, the ascent of lava to a considerable height above its 
surface, ejections by explosion, and earthquakes, necessarily im- 
ply that those extraneous substances which penetrate into vol- 
canic furnaces must be elastic fluids, or rather liquids capable of 
producing elastic fluids, either by means of heat which converts 
them into vapour, or by affinity which sets at liberty some gaseous 
elements. According to analogy, the only two substances capa- 
ble of penetrating into the volcanic furnaces in volumes sufficient- 
ly large to feed them, are air and water, or the two together. 
Many geologists have assigned to the air an important office in 
volcanos ; its oxygen according to them sustains their combustion: 
but a very simple observation will suffice to overthrow this opin- 
ion entirely. 

How, indeed, is it possible for the air to penetrate into the 
volcanic furnaces when there exist a pressure acting from within 
towards the exteriors capable of raising liquid lava, a body three 
times as heavy as water, to the height of more than 1000 metres, 
as at Vesuvius, or even of more than 3000,'as is the case in a 
great number of volcanos? A pressure of 1000 metres of lava, 
equivalent to a pressure of 3000 metres of water, or to that of 
about three hundred atmospheres, necessarily excludes the intro- 
duction of any air whatever into volcanos; and as this pressure 
exists for a long series of years, during which the volcanic phe- 
nomena continue in the utmost activity, it follows that the air can 
have no share whatever in their production. 

It is moreover evident, that if the air had a free communication 
with the volcanic furnaces, the ascent of lava and earthquakes 
would be impossible. 

If the air cannot be the cause of volcanic phenomena, it is 
probable, on the contrary, that water is a very important agent in 
them. 

It can hardly be doubted that water does penetrate into volca- 
nic furnaces. A great eruption is invariably followed by-the 
escape of an enormous quantity of aqueous vapour, which, being 
condensed by the cold which prevails above the summits of vol- 
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canos, falls again in abundant.rains accompanied by terrific thun- 
der, as was the case at the famous eruption of Vesuvius in 1794, 
which destroyed Torre del Greco. Aqueous vapours and hydroch- 
loric gas have also frequently been observed in the daily ejections 
of volcanos. It is scarcely possible to conceive the formation of 
these in the interior of volcanos without the agency of water. 

If we admit. that water is one of the principal agénts in volca- 
nos, we must proceed to examine the real means by which it acts, 
upon either oft the hypotheses we have just laid down concerning 
the heat of volcanic furnaces. If we suppose, according to the 
first hypothesis, that the earth continues in a state of incandes- 
cence, at a certain depth below its surface, it is inmypossible to 
conceive the existence of water at that depth ; for the temperature 
of the earth having formerly been of necessity higher, its fluidity 
greater, and the thickness of its solid crust less than at the present 
time, the water must necessarily have disengaged itself from its 
interior and have risen to the surface. 

If we wish therefore to give any air of probability to this hypo- 
thesis, and to maintain the importance of water as a principal 
agent in volcanos, we must assume that it penetrated from the 
surface downwards to the incandescent strata of the earth; but in 
order to come to this conclusion, we must suppose that it had a 
free communication with those strata, that it gradually acquired 
heat before it reached them, and that the vapour it produced com- 
pressed by the weight of its whole liquid column, obtained a 
sufficient elastic force to elevate the lavas, to produce earthquakes, 
and to cause all the other terrible phenomena of volcanos. 

The difficulties ere involved in these suppositions, and to 
which many others might be added, render the hypothesis that 
the heat of volcanos is to be attributed to the state of incandescence 
of the earth at a certain depth below the surface, perfectly inad- 
missable. I must further remark that this incandescence is itself 
quite hypothetical; and that, not withstanding the observations 
on the increase of temperature in mines, I regard it as extremely 


doubtful. | 
(To be continued.) ett vs b 
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AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
Extracts from the First Report of the New-York Colonization Society. 


NeaRLy seven years have elapsed since a Society was formed at 
Washington, for the purpose of “ promoting and executing a plan 
for colonizing the free people of colour, residing in America, in Af- 
rica, or such other place as Congress should deem most expedient.” 
As a preliminary step to the carrying of this plan into successful 
execution, it was deemed proper to send out agents to the coast 
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of Africa, to ascertain the most favourable site for the proposed 
colony, and at the same time to gather such general information 
as might facilitate the future operations of the Society. Messrs. 
Mills and Burgess were accordingly appointed upon this service 
in the year 1817; and the result of their labours and inquiries 
was such as to satisfy the Managers that the establishment of a 
colony on the west coast of Africa might be attempted, not merely 
with safety, but with every prospect of success. Having obtained 
this information, it was determined at once to commence their 
labours in this region of the globe; and measures were immedi- 
ately adopted for sending out, with all possible speed, the first 
settlers in the proposed colony. A vessel, the Elizabeth, was 
accordingly chartered and dispatched to Africa, with about eighty 
coloured people, together with the two agents of the Society, and 
one of the government of the United States, appointed to super- 
intend the reception of rescued slaves from on board the slaving 
ships. The vessel sailed from this port, and the spirit and alac- 
rity with which our citizens came forward to furnish her with 
necessary supplies, exhibit a satisfactory proof that they are not 
insensible to the claims of this noble and benevolent enterprise. 

The first location of the colonists, on their reaching Africa, 
proved, unfortunately, to be in every respect disadvantageous ; 
and information soon reached the Managers of the death of the 
three agents, together with about twenty of the colonists. In con- 
sequenee of these and other disasters, threatening their immediate 
and almost total destruction, the colonists, on the arrival of new 
agents from the United States, were removed to Sierra Leone, 
and placed under the protection of the British government. 
Here they remained until a proper situation could be procured 
for their settlement. Through the zeal and ability of Dr. Ayres, 
agent of the Society, and Lieutenant Stockton, of the United 
States Navy, this was accomplished. A tract of land at Cape 
Montserado,* was purchased from the native kings, which, ac- 
cording to the description given of it, combines every local ad- 
vantage, situated on the banks of a large river, “ and with one of 
the bestgharboukethgetween Gibraltar and the Cape of Good Hope.” 
The colgnists were soon after removed to this spot, and the first 
foundation of a settlement laid, whose benign influence, we trust, 
will be felt and acknowledged for ages to come, in the remotest 
regions of Africa. 

It is unnecessary to dwell, in detail, upon the intermediate his- 
tory of the colony. The annual Reports of the parent Institu- 
tion contain the amplest information on this subject, and are filled 
with a recital of the most important incidents in relation to its 
origin and progress. ‘To the lover of bold adventure, as well as 


* Cape Montserado, which is high land, is situated in about the fifth degree of 
north latitude. Sierra Leone is in N. lat.8° 30’. Mesurado is the name of the 
river and bay that wash the cape. The cape is also sometimes called Mesurade. 
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to the philanthropist and the Christian, we recommend the perusal 
of these interesting documents. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to state, that, notwithstanding the dangers and the diffi- 
culties necessarily attending the planting of an infant settlement 
on a remote and barbarous shore, the colony still exists and 
flourishes. According to the latest accounts, the number of set- 
tlers is about two hundred, under the superintendence of two 
agents, of acknowledged character and abilities. ‘The misunder- 
standing, which at first existed between them and the natives, has 
been satisfactorily adjusted, and every thing seems propitious to 
the growth and perpetuity of the establishment. 

Such is a brief sketch of what has been accomplished under 
the auspices of the parent Society. ‘To aid in the execution of 
a plan, so magnificent in its design, and so benevolent in its ob- 
ject, this Auxiliary was formed. It has already existed for six 
years, and though less has been done by it than was either wished 
or expected by the friends of colonization, yet the Managers feel 
confident that its formation and continued existence have not 
been without their use. Although it has thus far contributed but 
little to the pecuniary resources of the Society, the Managers 
flatter themselves that it may have been the means of keeping 
alive, in this section of our country, a sympathy for the general 
object, which, it is hoped, will ere long pervade every portion of 
the community. Notwithstanding the open hostility of some, the 
skepticism of others, and the cold indifference of a still greater 
number, the Managers are proud to record their firm and unalte- 
rable conviction in favour of the great cause in which they are 
enlisted. ‘They believe it to be a project, not merely practicable, 
but pregnant with the greatest blessings to humanity. To this 
country it offers the only possible means of gradually ridding our- 
selves of a mighty evil, and of obliterating the foulest stain upon 
our nation’s honour. ‘To those who emigrate, it offers an asylum 
in the land of their fathers, where they may stand forth in the 
character of men, and enjoy the rights and privileges of freemen. 
To Africa, it offers the suppression of the slave trade, while it 
presents in bold perspective the brightest prospects of future 
civilization and refinement. If this unfertunate portion of our 
globe is ever to be regenerated in its intellectual and moral cha- 
racter, there is no question that it will have to be the result of 
efforts foreign to itself. All history proves that no people were 
ever redeemed from ignorance and barbarism, except through the 
agency of a nation already civilized. | 

If such be the fact, how immensely does the establishment of 
this colony swell in interest, when viewed in its relations to Afri- 
ca! It is no extravagant supposition, that, if success attends the 
present enterprise, colonies will ere long be found established in 
abundance along the coast of Africa, and that through them, 
civilization, science, and Christianity, will pour their blessings 
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over a suffering and degraded continent. | It is impossible to be- 
lieve, for one moment, that a plan which promises such splendid 
results will be suffered to languish by the American public. The 
countenance and patronage already extended to the infant settle- 
ment by the government of the United States, shows that the 
object is and ought to be a nattonal one. The Managers enter- 
tain the hope, that ere long this must become a general senti- 
ment throughout our country, and that every heart must be 
awakened to the claims of this Institution. 


Se 


OBSERVATIONS ON INFIDELITY. 
(Extracted from the Szrmons of the Rev. ANDREW Tuomson, of Edinburgh.) 


Ir is amidst trials and sorrows that Infidelity appears in its 
justest and most frightful aspect. When subjected to the multi- 
farious ills which flesh is heir to, what is there to uphold our 
spirit, but the discoveries and the prospects that are unfolded to 
us by Revelation? What, for this purpose, can be compared with 
the belief that every thing here below is under the management 
of infinite wisdom and goodness, and that there is an immortality 
of bliss awaiting us in another world? If this conviction be taken 
away, what is it that we can have recourse to, in which the mind 
may patiently and safely repose in the season of adversity ? Where 
is the balm which I may apply with effect to my wounded heart, 
after I have rejected the aid of the Almighty Physician Impose 
upon me whatever hardships you please ; give me nothing but the 
bread of sorrow to eat; take from me the friends in whom I had 

laced my confidence ; lay me in the cold hut of poverty, and on 
the thorny bed of disease; set death before me in all its terrors ;— 
do all this, and only let me trust in my Saviour, and “pillow my 
head on the bosom of Omnipotence ;” and I will “ fear no evil ;” 
I will rise superior to my affliction; I will “rejoice in my tribu- 
lation.” But let infidelity interpose between God and my soul, 
and draw its impenetrable veil over a future state of existence, 
and limit all my trust to the creatures of a day, and all my ex- 
peetations to a few years, as uncertain as they are short ;—and 
how shall I bear up with fortitude, or with cheerfulness, under 
the burden of distress? Or where shall I find one drop of conso- 
lation to put into the bitter draught which has been given me to 
drink ? I look over the whole range of this wildérness in which I 
dwell; but I see not one covert from the storm, nor one leaf for 
the healing of my soul, nor one cup of cold water to refresh me 
in the weariness and the faintings of my pilgrimage. : 

The very conduct of Infidels, in spreading their system with 
so much eagerness and industry, affords a striking proof that its 
mfluence is essentially hostile to human happiness. For what is 
their conduct ? Why, they allow that religion contributes largely 
‘o the comfort of man,—that in this respect, as well as with respect 
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to morality, it would be a great evil were it to lose its hold over 
their affections,—and that those are no friends to the world who 
would shake or destroy their belief in it. And yet, in the very 
face of this acknowledgment, they scruple not to publish their 
doubts and their unbelief concerning it among their fellow-men, 
and with all the cool deliberation of philosophy, and sometimes 
with all the keenness and ardour of a zealot, to do the very thing 
which they profess to deprecate as pernicious to the well-being 
and comfort of the species. Whether they are sincere in this 
profession, or whether they are only trifling with the sense and 
feeling of mankind, still it demonstrates the hardening influence 
of their principles; and from principles, which make those who 
hold them so reckless of the peace, and order, and happiness of 
their brethren, what can be reasonably expected, but every thing 
which is most destructive of human comfort. 

It is true, the Infidel may be very humane in the intercourse 
of life ; but, after all, what dependence can be placed-upon that 
humanity of his, which deals out bread to the hungry, and clothing 
to the naked, and yet would sacrifice to literary vanity, or to 
something worse, whatever can give support in trial, and consola- 
tion at death? He may sympathise with me in my distress, and 
speak to me of immortality, and, at the very moment, his consti- 
tutional kindness may be triunphing over his cold-blooded and 
gloomy ange ce But his speculations have shed a misery 
over my heart, which no language of his can dissipate, and which 
makes his most affectionate words sound in my ear like the words 
of mockery and scorn. He has destroyed me, and he cannot 
save me, and he canvot comfort me. At his bidding I have re- 
nounced that Saviour in whom I once trusted and was .happy ; 
and have banished that Comforter, who once dwelt with me, and 
would have dwelt with me as a Comforter for ever. And he now 
pities me!—as if his most pitying tones could charm away the 
anguish of my bosom, and make me forget that it was he himself 
who planted it there, and planted it so deep, and nourished it so 
well, that nothing but the power of that Heaven, whose power I 
have denied, is able to‘pluck it out! Yes; after he has destroyed 
my belief in the superintending Providence of God,—after he has 
taught me that the prospect of an hereafter is but the baseless 
fabric of a vision,—after he has bred and nourished in me a con- 
tempt for that Sacred Vélume which alone throws light over this 
benighted world,—after having argued me out of my faith by his 
sophistries, or laughed me out of it by his ridicule,—after having 
thus wrung from my soul every drop of consolation, and dried 
up my very spirit within me,—yes, after having accomplished 
this, in the season of my health and my prosperity, he would 
come to me while I mourn, and treat me like a drivelling idiot, 
whom he may sport with, because he has ruined me, and to 
whom, in the plenitude of his compassion, too late, and too 
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. unavailing, he may talk of truths in which he himself does not 


believe, and which he has long exhorted me, and has at last per- 
suaded me, to cast away, as the dreams and delusions of human 
folly! From such comforters, may Heaven preserve me! My 
soul, come not thou into their secrets. Unto their assembly, 
mine honour, be not thou united! — Wesleyan Meth. Magazine. 


ANECDOTE OF PRIMATE ROBINSON AND THE REV. C. WESLEY. 


Tue late Primate Rosinson, who, it is well known, attached 
to his manners a high degree of personal dignity, happened to 
meet Mr. Cuartes Wes.ey, at the Hot Wells; when, after 
making some good-natured observations on the variety of scenes 
they had passed through since they had left College, ;(for they 
had been fellow-collegians,) the following conversation took place 
between the Archbishop and Mr. Wes.ey. 

‘Primate. I knew your Brother well. I could never credit 
all I have heard respecting him and you. But one thing in your 
conduct I could never account for,—your employing Laymen. 

Wester. My Lord, it is your fault. 

P. My fault, Mr. Westey 

W. Yes, my Lord; yours and your brethren’s. 

P. How so, Sir? 

W. Why, you hold your peace, and “ the stones cry out.” 

Here they took several silent turns.) 
. Well, but I am told they are unlearned men. 

W. Some of them are in many respects unlearned; so “the 
dumb ass rebukes the Prophet!” ; 

His Grace said no more.—ib. 


ANECDOTE OF THE REV. JOHN FLETCHER. 


“Tis evening I have buried one of the warmest ppesene of 


my ministry, a stout, strong young man, aged twenty-four years. 
About three months ago, he came to the church yard with a 
corpse, but refused to come imto the church. When the burial 
was over, I went to him and mildly expostulated with him. His 
constant answer was, ‘that he had bound himself never to come 
to church while I was there ; adding, that he would take the con- 
sequences,’ &c. Seeing I got nothing, I left him, saying with 
uncommon warmth, (though as far as I can remember without the 
least touch of resentment) ‘I am clear of your blood ; henceforth 
it is upon your own head; you will not come to church on your 
legs, prepare to come upon your neighbours’ shoulders.’ . He 
wasted from that time, and to my great surprise hath been buried 
on the spot where we were when the conversation passed between 
us. When I visited him in his sickness, he seemed tame as a 
wolf in a trap. QO may God have turned him into a sheep in 
his last hours !”’——Benson’s Lafe of Fletcher, p. 85. , 
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Religious and Missionary Intelligence. 


CREEK INDIAN MISSION. 


Ix our last number we gave an extract of a Letter from the Rev. Wint1am 
Carers, which contains an encouraging account of the School at this place. We 
have since’ received two letters from the Rev. Isaac Smiru, which give a very 
interesting account of a revival! of religion among the children which are under the 


care of the Mission School. 


Several of them give evidence of a sound conver- 


sion, and others are seeking salvation in the name of Jesus. For a more circum- 
stantial account of this work, see Youth’s Instructer and Guardian for this month. 
quam 


GRAND-RIVER MISSION. 
Letter from the Rev. Arvin Torry._ 


Witt great pleasure I comply with 
the request, to “give an earlier account” 
of the state of this Mission, having late- 
ly much cause for gratitude to God, for 
the increasing displays of his grace and 
mercy to the dear people of my charge. 
At the Conference in July I mentioned 
the commencement of a good work 
among the Mowhawks and others. This 
encouraging beginning has since increas- 
ed, and is now spreading in a powerful 
awakening in a number of families in 
the northern part of the Indian Reserva- 
tion. 

When I visited and preached to these 
Indians last June, I found several under 
awakenings ; for they had heard, occa- 
sionally, a sermon from brothers White- 
head, Storey and Matthews; and had 
for some time been in the habit of com- 
ing together at the house of T. D. to 
hear prayers in the Mowhawk. Several 
manifested much concern, and appeared 
very desirous of the prayers-and advice 
of the pious. These, with two youths 
who had lately received religious impres- 
sions at the Ancaster Camp-Meeting, I 
formed into a society ; giving charge of 
the society to brother S. Crawford.* His 
account of the progress of the revival du- 
ring my absence to Conference, I here in- 
sert from his letter to me. We must beg 
some indulgence for being particular, 
considering that the subjects of this work 
are the first fruits unto Christ ; and, that 
this revival may be seen in the native 
simplicity of these artless Indians. Bro. 
C.’s account is as follows: ‘“ During 

* Brother Crawford appears to be a pious 
youth, of ardent, but prudent zeal for the cause 
of Christ. He came with recommendations from 
the east last spring, and is now studying the In- 
dian language with a view to usefulness among 
the natives of the forest. He lives with the In. 
dians, faring as they fare —is esteemed by them, 


and is making considerable proficiency in the 
language. 
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your absence to the Conference, I have 
continued to meet with our Red-Breth- 
ren every week, giving them public dis- 
courses, as well as answering their anx- 
ious inquiries concerning the things of 
God. The Lord has indeed been gra- 
cious to this people, pouring out His 
Holy Spirit on our assemblies, and there- 
by giving the spirit of penitence, of 
prayer and of praise. About the first 
who appeared deeply concerned for 
their souls were two women. One of 
them had, about fourteen years ago, 
known the way of the Lord; and had 
belonged to our society in the Allegha- 
ny. Having been a long time without 
the means of grace, she had lost her 
comforts and her zeal for God; but now 
being again stirred up to return to the 
Lord, she became useful to others of her 
sex, Who were inquiring for the way of 
life. The other was a woman of moral 
deportment, and of respectable standin 

among her nation; but of great dati 
painful afflictions: by a series of family 
trials she had been borne down with 
overwhelming sorrows. To this daugh- 
ter of affliction, the other woman gave 
religious counsel, urging, that if she 
would give her heart to the Lord, He 
would give comfort to her mind, as well 
as direct and support her in her worldly 
troubles. She listened to these things 
with much concern, and as she went to 
the spring for water, she turned aside 
several times to pray. At length, under 
a sense of her unworthiness and sinful- 
ness, she sunk to the earth and was 
helpless for some time. When she re- 
covered strength she came into her 
house, and calling her children around 
her, they all kneeled down to pray. 
While at prayer, a weight of power 
came on them,—the daughter of fifteen 
cried aloud for mercy, and the mother 
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again sunk to the floor. The daughter 
soon found peace and praised the Lord. 
While the mother was yet mourning 
and praying, pt am daughter not 
yet four years of age, first kneeled by 
her mother, praying: then coming to 
her sister, she says, ‘Onetye ragh a 
gwogh nos ha ragh ge hea steage’? One- 
tye ragh a gwogh nos ha ragh ge hea 
steage ?’ i. e. Why don’t you send for 
the minister ? Why don’t vou send for 
the minister? Shewing thereby a reli- 
gious concern and intelligence remark- 
able for one of herage. The mother 
soon after obtained peace. She with 
her children are now a happy family, 
walking in the enjoyment of the Holy 
Comforter. Thus did the Lord bring 
these sincere inquirers to the knowledge 
of himself while they were alone, calling 
on his name. 

“ Another instance of extraordinary 
blessing among this people, was on 
Sabbath the 27th of July last, when one 
of our brethren came to hold meeting 
with them. During singing and prayer, 
there was much melting of heart and 
fervency throughout the assembly :— 
some trembled aud wept—others sunk 
to the floor ; and there was a great cry 
for mercy through the congregation. 
Some cried in Messessaugah, ‘ Cheme- 
nito! Kitta maugesse, chemuche nene,’ 
&c. i.e. ‘Great good Spirit! 1 am poor 
and evil, &c. Others in Mohawk pray- 
ed, ‘OQ Sayaner, souahhaah saddeyn 
Roewaye Jesus Christ, Tandakwean- 
dérhek.’ That is, ‘O Lord, the only 
begotten son Jesus Christ, have mercy 
on us.’ Others were encouraging the 
penitents to cast their burdens on the 
Lord. Others again were rejoicing over 
their converted neighbours. In this man- 
ner the meeting continued throughout 
the day. While these exercises were 
going on, a little girl ran home to call 
her mother, who came directly over to 
the meeting. On entering the room 
where the people were praying, she was 
smitten with conviction, and fell down, 
crying for mercy. While in this dis- 
tress, her husband was troubled lest his 
wife should die ; but was happily disap- 
pointed, when a few hours after, her 
sorrows Were turned into joy, and she 
arose praising the Lord. From this time 
the husband set out to serve the Lord, 
and the next day he also found peace to 
his sou!, as I will hereafter relate. During 
the day several found the Savicur’s love, 
and retired with great peacesand com- 
fort, while others with heavy hearts 
wept and prayed as they returned com- 


fortless to their habitations. The next 
day I visited them, when they welcomed 
me with much affection, declaring what 
peace and happiness they felt since their 
late conversion. A number soon came 
together, among whom was the Indian 
who, the day before, was so concerned 
for his wife. His convictions for sin 
appeared deep, and his mind was in 
much distress. We joined in prayer for 
him ; when F had closed, an Indian wo- 
man prayed in Mohawk. While she 
was with great earnestness, presenting 
to the Lord, the case of this broken- 
hearted sinner, the Lord set his soul at 
liberty. Himself and family have since 
appeared much devoted to the service of 
the Lord. The next morning, assisted 
by an interpreter, I again preached to 
the Indians. After the meeting, ob- 
serving a man leaning over the fence 
weeping, I invited him to a neighbour- 
ing thicket, where I sung and prayed 
with him. I then called on him to pray, 
he began, but cried aloud for mercy 
with much contrition of spirit ; but his 
tone was soon changed from prayer to 
praise. The work is spreading into a 
number of families. Sometimes the pa- 
rents,—sometimes the children are first 
brought under eoncern. Without delay 
they fly to God by prayer, and generally 
they do not long mourn before their 
souls are set at liberty. The change 
which has taken place among these 
people appears very great, and, I doubt 
not, will do honour to the cause of 
religion, and thereby glorify God, who 
has promised to give the Gentiles for 
the inheritance of his Son. 
*SetH CRAWFORD.” 
“ Grand-River, Sept. 1823.” 


On my return from Conference I 
called and preached to the Mohawks, 
and have it on my plan to continue to 
attend to them in my regular route.— 
After having explained the rules of so- 
ciety to them, twenty were admitted as 
members of society. It was a season of 
refreshing to us all. On the 28th of 
Septem’.er, I again preached to them. 
The crowd was now such that they 
could not all get into the house. Their 
usual attention and fervour were appa- 
rent, and near the conclusion of the dis- 
course the hearts of many were affected, 
and they praised the Lord for his power 
and goodness. In meeting them in 
class, they appeared to be progressing 
finely, advancing in the knowledge and 
love of God. Several who had been 
under awakening, having now returned 




















from their hunting, requested to be re- 
ceived, and were admitted into the so- 
ciety. The society now consists of twen- 
ty-nine members,—three of whom are 


white persons. We have also a Sab- 
bath School of Indian children, consist- 
ing of about twenty, who are learning 
toread. Some young men having kindly 
offered their services to instruct them. 


This good work is about fifty miles from 


the mouth of the Grand River—about 
six miles from the Mohawk village, 
and four miles north of the great road 
leading from. Ancaster to Longpoint.— 
About twelve miles from the mouth of 
the Grand River, another gracious work 
is commenced among both Indians and 
whites.* About twelve have found 
peace to their souls, among whom are 
four of the Delaware tribe. This awak- 
ening first took place in the mind of a 
white man,—a notorious sinner. It was 
in time of preaching that the power of 
God arrested him. He wept and trem- 
bled like Belteshazzar. After meeting 
he came to me, saying, “1 don’t know 
what is the matter with me. I never 
felt so before: I believe I am a great 
sinner, but I wish to do better, what 
shall I do to be saved ?”’ I told him the 
Spirit of the Lord was upon him, to con- 
vince him of sin, and he must repent 
and turn to God. There is evidently a 
great change in this man, who we hope 
may be an honour to the cause of reli- 
gion in this wicked part of the Reserva- 


* A small settlement of white people on the In- 
dian lands, here borders on a settlemeut of the 
Delaware Indians. 
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tion. The awakening is prevailing in 
several families. We have twelve in 
society here. In the townships of Rain- 
ham and Walpole, there are still good 
appearances. Indeed at most of my 
appointments we have the presence and 
blessing of the Lord; so that our Mis- 
sionary friends will have no occasion 
to repent the prayers they have offered 
—the money they have expended, and 
the tears they have shed in behalf of 
the once miserable and forsaken sin- 
ners, but now happy and blessed con- 
verts on the Grand River. Much labour 
is now necessary, and I would gladly 
have assistance ; but my health is good, 
and I would not increase expenses. In 
weariness my mind is comforted, and my 
soul is delighted in feeding these hun- 
gry natives with the provisions of the 
gospel. O I could endure hunger, or 
set down thankfully to their humble fare, 
or lie down in Indian wigwams all my 
life, to be employed in such a work as 
this, and especially if favoured with 
such consolations, as at times I have en- 
joyed since I commenced my labours in 
this Mission. I hepe for ever to be 
grateful for his mercy in thus blessing 
his word for the conversion of these 
poor perishing sinners. Dear Six, a let- 
ter of instruction and counsel would be 
thankfully received. I hope I have an 
interest in the prayers of my brethren. 
Farewell, very affectionately yours in 
the gospel of Christ. 
' Arvin Torry. 
Grand River, U. C. Oct. 2, 1823. 





Letter from the Rev. Wittiam Case. 


In my letter of the 27th of August, I 
mentioned that an awakening had taken 
place among the Indians on the Grand 
River, and promised a more particular 
account of the work, after my next visit 
among them. But as brother Torry has 
sent you a pretty full account, a few re- 
marks will suffice. On the 24th of Sep- 
tember, in company with a religious 
friend, we passed into the wood and ar- 
rived at- the Indian dwellings, about 9 
o’clock in the morning, a time at which 
they generally hold their morning de- 
votions. We were received with cor- 
dial kindness, and the shell was blown 
as a call to assemble for religious ser- 
vice. Soon the people, parents and 


children, were seen in all directions re- 
pairing to the house of prayer. When 
they arrived they took their seats with 





great solemnity, observing a profound 
silence till the service commenced.*— 
Having understood that they were in 
the habit of singing in the Mohawk, I 
requested them to sing in their usual 
manner, which they did melodiously. 
The following verse is taken from the 
hymn, and the translation into English 
is annexed. 
“ O sa va ner Tak i 

Ne na yonk tesa de te 

Ne o nia yak hi sea ny, 

Sa ya ner tes hegh sm’yeh.” 


“Enlighten our dark souls, till they 
Thy sacred love embrace ; 
Assist our minds, (by nature frail,) 
With thy celestial grace.” 
* Silence and solemnity become an assembly on 
entering upon the service of God. The noise of 
talk in the place of worship,—the passing out and 
in, in time of religious service, are irregu.arities 
of which an Indian would be ashamed. 
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After the sermon, several addressed 
the assembly in the Mohawk, and the 
meeting was concluded by prayer, from 
one of the Indians in his native tongue. 
By the accounts which brothers Torry, 
Crawford, and others have given of this 
reformation, as well as from the steady 
uniform deportment of the religious 
since their conversion, the work of grace 
appears to have taken a deep impression 
on the minds of this people. The use 
of ardent spirits appears to be entirely 
laid aside, while the duties of religion 
are punctually and daily observed. The 
bour of prayer is sounded by the blowing 
of the shell, when they attend for their 
morning meetings with the regularity of 
their morning meals. The Indian cha- 
racter, I am persuaded, has been but lit- 
tle understood. ‘The worst of vices 
have been introduced among them by 
the immoral whites while the excellen- 
cies of the Christian virtues have been 
neglected and contemned in their sight. 
But let these people possess the advan- 
tages of Christian example and instruc- 
tion, and they are as capable of instruc- 
tion and good impressions as any nation, 
and from plain example before us at 
the several Missionary stations, we have 
every reason to believe, that all the 
amiable virtues of the friend and the 





Wesleyan Methodists. 


Christian, will be as conspicuous as in 
any other people of similar advantages, 
The Indians here are very desirous of ob- 
taining education for their children, and 
they are making such efforts as their low 
circumstances will allow ; for this pur- 
pose a school house is commenced,—a 
Sabbath School is now in operation 
where about twenty children are teught 
the rudiments of reading, and we are 
not without hope of seeing a day school 
established for the ensuing winter. Cer- 
tainly this Mission has been attended 
with the divine blessing beyond every 
expectation. It was not at first com- 
menced with the professed design of 
converting the natives, (though they 
were had in view) but for the benefit of 
the white inhabitants scattered over the 
Indian lands. The merciful Lord how- 
ever has been pleased to endow the 
Mission with abundant grace, and the 
friends of Missions may now renew their 
songs of gratitude and joy, over thirty 
more converted natives of the forest, 
together with an equal number of con- 
verts among the white population. 
With esteem and affection, 
Yours in the cause of Missions, 
W. Case. 
Niagara, U. C. Oct. '7, 1823. 


——— 


WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 


We have received the Minutes of the Eightieth Annual Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference, held in Sheffield, July, 1823, from which we select the following 


items of intelligence. 


The joy arising from mutual gratula- 
tions on their coming together, must 
have been mixed with sorrowful recol- 
Jections on receiving information of the 
sudden death of two of their number, 
Grorce Searcent and Epwarp B. 
Luoyp, who were killed by the upsetting 
of the coach in which they were coming 
to the Conference. Respecting these, 
however, they did not sorrow -as those 
who have no hope; for though their death 
was sudden and unexpected, the one, 
Mr. Seargent, while struggling in the 
agonies of death, was heard to say,— 
‘“‘ Happy, happy ;” and of the other who 
“lingered nine days in extreme pain,” 
it is said that he “bore it with Chris- 
tian fortitude and resignation in the full 
triumph of faith.” 

The deaths of fourteen others are re- 
eorded, who departed from the field of 
labour to the promised inheritance with 
joyful expectations of everlasting re- 
werds. j 
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Number of members belonging to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Connexion :— 


In Great-Britain, 219,398 
In IRELAND, 22,039 
, Foreien Missions. 
Europe. 

GIBRALTAR, 76 
France, 68 

Total in Europe, 144 

Asia. 


Ceylon & Continental India, 490 
South-Sea Miasions, 178 


Total in Asia, 662 
Africa. 
At Sierra Leone, St. Mary’s, Cape 
of Good Hope, Little Namac- 
qualand, Salem and Graham's | 
town, Albany, 352 
24260 } 




















242601 
America. 
West-Indies, 26,171 
Canada, 1,081 
Nova-Scotia & New-Bruns- 
wick, 2,094 
Newfoundland, 901 


30,247 


Total number of members, 272,848 
The number of regular oars 
preachers, and of supernumerary an 
superannuated. preachers, is as follows : 
In Great-Britain : 


Total in America, 





Regular preachers 672 
Supernumerary and supperan- 
nuated, 73 
— 745 
In Ireland : 


Regular preachers including 
Missionaries, many of whom 


Bible Society of France. 


108 


use the Irish language, 
Supernumerary and superan- 
nuated, 


In Foreign Stations : 
Regular preachers and assis 
tant Missionaries, 
Supernumerary and superan- 
nuated, 


137 


139 


ERED 


1021 


Total number of preachers, 

Total number of preachers and 
people, 273,869 

if we add to these the number in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, consisting 
of 312,540 members, and 1226 preach- 
ers, it will make the whole number of 
Methodists throughout the world to be 


fwe hundred eighty-seven thousand, siz 


hnndred and thirty-five. 


= 
BIBLE SOCIETY OF FRANCE. 


Tue Fourth Annual Report of this 
Society has just reached this country. 
It forms a volume of two hundred and 
fifty pages, and contains much interest- 
ing matter, particularly that portion of 
it which relates to the distribution of the 
Scriptures in France. The meeting 
took place on the 16th of April, and the 
Marquis de Lincourt, a Peer of France 
and President of the Society, took the 
chair. It was opened with a prayer by 
M. Marron, which was succeeded by an 
address from the President, and some 
extracts from the Report of.the Com- 
mittee, by the Baron de Staehl: after 
this the speeches were made, &c. 

In the course of the year preceding, 
the Society distributed 1627 Bibles, and 
5,196 Testaments ; 13 new auxiliary so- 
cieties or branches have been formed, 
and more than 30 Bible Associations. 
It was further stated in the Report, that 
the peeuniary resources of the Society, 
which are supplied by the zeal of in- 
habitants of the country, have more 
than doubled in that time; and that the 
amount of donations received from their 
friends in the departments, and by con- 
tributions from auxiliary societies, has 
quadrupled. 

*‘ Such success,” remark the Commit- 
tee, ‘“‘ surpasses all our hopes ; and there 
is none of us who has not fervently 
blessed God on hearing of it, that he 
has deigned to make choice of us as the 
instruments in so noble a work. Some 
obstacles have indeed been encountered 


in Our progress, and may yet impede . 





our way ; but what human enterprise is 
not opposed? When has the principle of 
goodness shewed itself upon earth when 
it had not to meet the evil inclinations 
of our nature ? But what can temporary 
resistance effect against the Divine pro- 
tection, which has so plainly signalized 
itself in favour of the cause which we 
have adopted ?” 

It appears from the Report that the 
Government have perinitted the impor- 
tation of many Bibles, intended for the 
poor, free from duties, and it is hoped 
that the same indulgence will be con- 
tinued towards the Society. 

According tothe plan adopted by other 
Bible Societies, they publish monthl 
Reports, and this has rendered the addi- 
tion of an appendix to their yearly vol- 
ume, quite superfluous. In short, the 
Society is stated to be prospering in 
every particular, and to receive the most 
cordial co-operation of the Societies of 
Christian Morality, Religious Tracts, and 
Missions among Heathen Nations. 

Among the persons mentioned as hav- 
ing been present at Meetings of the 
Committee, are professor Everitt of Bos- 
ton, Dr. Spring of New-York, Mr. Wilson 
of Malta, Mr. Latrobe Secretary of the 
Church of the United Brethren, William 
Mullen the Philanthropist, General Ma- 
cauley “ his rival and friend,” Mr. Tho- 
mas Erskine, Mr. Money member of Par- 
liament, Dr. Pinkerton, and Mr Wilks, 
minister of the American congregation 
in Paris. 

The following paragraph concerning 
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38 Bible Socvety of France. 


one from our country, lately resident in 
France, we translate entire : 

‘We are to be deprived for some 
time of the happiness of seeing among 
us Mr. Wilder, the assessor of your Com- 
mittee, whom urgent business has called 
to America. In whatever country he 
may be placed by Providence, religion 
will be his motive and his object ; but, 
convinced as we are that his Christian 
virtues can, in no other part of the world, 
be of such important service to the cause 
of the Gospel as in France, we hope he 
will not be long absent from a land in 
which he is attached by so many spiritual 
bonds, and where he inspires so much 
respect and affection.” 

After a survey of the operations of the 
foreign European Bible Societies, we 
find the following remarks, under the 
head of the United States. 

“It is with Great-Britain, that we be- 
gan the hasty picture of the Christian 
world—and it is another free country, 
which is to form the last link in this 
wonderful chain. What more irresisti- 
ble argument, can we offer to those who 
would insure the spirit of this age, by 
pretending that it is not in harmony 
with the spirit of the Gospel; and that 
the power which impels mankind to the 
acquisition of improvement and liberty, 
is capable of estranging them from that 
holy doctrine, which is the first source 
of modern liberty and civilization. 

“The American Bible Society con- 
tinues to honour us with a fraternal be- 
nevolence. It has now given us a new 
proof of it, by sending into the midst of 
us, as its representative, the Reverend 
Mr. Summerfield, a young minister of 
the Gospel, hardly twenty-five years of 
age, who has come to our climate to es- 
tablish his health, enfeebled by the too 
early and assiduous exercise of his un- 
common talents for preaching.” 

The principal facts contained in the 
report of the American Bible Society, 
are then enumerated, and the portion of 
the Report devoted to foreign societies, 
concludes with some general remarks 
beginning in these words: 

“We have now rapidly passed over 
the inhabited surface of our globe.— 
From Iceland to the Cape of Good 
Hope, frem the Peninsula of India to 
the Western Coast of Africa, from the 
United States of America to the Pacific, 
there are few points accessible to Eu- 


ropean commerce, which Bible Societies 
have not embraced in the cosmopolitan- 
ism of the Gospel. Hard indeed must 
be his heart, and blind his spirit, who 
can look on such a spectacle without 
emotion. The Bible has been offered 
to men of all classes and people, in all 
the degrees of the social scale ; the ig- 
norant and the philosophical, the states- 
man and the poor artizan ; the polished 
nations of our old Europe, and the wan- 
dering tribes in the forests of the New 
World; the Afrivan under the Torrid 
Zone, and the Esquimaux, who disputes 
his doubtful existence with the eternal 
ice of the Pole; all have received the 
Book of Life. How wonderful! the 
manners, the political institutions, the 
literature, the forms of worship, the sys- 
tems in philosophy, in short, every thing 
is different among those people; it is 
with difficulty, that the most simple 
ideas extend from one to the other ; and 
behold, here is a book, which embraces 
the immensity of the moral world, which 
rises to the highest questions in meta- 
physics, and descends to the most hum- 
ble details of daily life ; this book, 
speaks to all the same language, and is 
understood by all. Still more wonder- 
ful! It adopts itself to the degrees of 
human nature ; and while it inculcates 
the same truths, it developes the same 
feelings in all hearts. If, after this, any 
doubts should dare to rise, concerning 
the divine inspiration of the scriptures, 
what more lively proof can we give 
them? All the interpretations, all the 
commentaries, call up new commenta- 
ries and new interpretations ; not a pro- 
fession of faith, written by the hand of 
man, but gives room for new dissen- 
sion ; not a mode of worship, but dissat- 
isfies some of those who profess it; not 
a sect so inclusive, but sees the shades 
of opinion dividing the members of 
which it is composed. But remark, on 
the contrary, all those, who in coun- 
tries the most diverse, in situations the 
least analogous, read the Bible with a 
sincere and humble heart, all those, who 
drink at this divine fountain, soon have 
but one heart and one soul. Distinc- 
tions disappear, and different commu- 
nions approach each other. 

‘There is neither Greek nor Jew, cir- 
cumcision, nor uncircumcision, barba- 
rian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ 
is all and in all.'.—Religious Chronicle. 
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Obituary. 


To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


Dear BRETHREN, 


Owego, September 30, 1823. 


I take the liberty of sending you the “ Bradford Settler” of August 9thy 
containing an obituary notice of the Rev. Er1av Butties. I was not able to 
collect any thing respecting the circumstances of his death till I obtained this 


paper, which was only a day or two since. 


Brother ButTLEs was a man of deep 


and uniform piety, and very acceptable talents as a preacher. The publication 
of this notice in your Magazine, will no doubt be highly gratifying to his nume~ 
rous friends in this country and the New-England states. 


DIED,—at Orwell, on the 24th of 
_ July, aged forty-six years, our highly 
esteemed and much lamented friend and 
brother, the Rev. Exrinv Buttes. His 
funeral rites were performed on the fol- 
lowing day, in the afternoon, and a dis- 
course preached by the Rev. Jeptha Brai- 
nard, from Mark xiii. 36, 37, to a large 
and respectable congregation. 

Mr. Bultles had been, for upwards of 
twenty-three years, a respectable and an 
acceptable member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ; most of which time, 
he served the church in the capacity of 
a local preacher. He was licensed a lo- 
cal preacher in the state of Connecticut, 
in A. D. 1805—in 1811 he was admitted 
to deacons orders, and ordained by F. 
Asbury, Bishop of said church, in New- 
York, May 23, 1811. About seven years 
ago, he emigrated from New-England to 
this county, which was the place of his 
residence, until his decease. In 1821 
he was recommended by the District 
Conference as a suitable candidate to 
receive the office of an Elder, and an the 
28th day of July 1822, was ordained El- 
der, by R. R. Roberts, one of the Bishops, 
at Vienna, New-York, at the Annual 
Conference. In these several relations, 
which he sustained to the church, he so 
demeaned himself as to give universal 
satisfaction. He had the confidence and 
the affection of the church, of which he 
was a member; and also, as we have 
reason to believe, the good will of the 
citizens, generally, composing his nu- 
merous acquaintance. 


Yours respectfully, 
F. Rep. 


He preached his last sermon, as I am 
informed, in Columbia, (Pa.) on the 6th 
day of July, from Rev. xxii. 2, to a very 
crowded congregation, who witnessed 
with the utmost attention, his -ardour 
and zeal for the cause of Jesus, in his 
discourse. 

In all his sermons he attended to the 
charge which Christ, in effect, gives to 
all his ministers, “‘ Feed my sheep, feed 
my lambs.” Hence, his manner of 
preaching was so plain, as to be equally 
understood by both children and men in 
understanding. He did not attempt to 
entertain his hearers with empty and 
unprofitable speculatigqns; but, with a 
mind well informed, his matter carefully 
arranged, and his heart glowing with 
holy zeal, he preached the gospel of sal- 
vation. 

It affords real comfort in the midst of 
bereavement to hear it so often said, 
“he is gone, but he was truly a peace- 
maker, a good man, and an ornament 
to the house of God.” “The memory 
of the just shall be blessed.” As it is 
said, (Acts xiii. 2,) ‘Devout men car- 
ried Stephen to his burial, and made 
great lamentation over him,” so four of 
the brethren were his pall hearers. He 
has left a widow and a numerous fam- 
ily of children and acquaintances to 
mourn their losss, yet they “ sorrow not 
as those who have no hope.” “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord, 
from henceforth; yea saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours ° 
and their works do follow them.” 
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Poetry. 
From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
HYMN FOR MISSIONARIES WHILE AT SEA: 
(By the late Rev. Cuartes Westey, A. M.) 


4? 
b 


Lord of the wide-extended main, 
Whose power the winds and waves controuls, 
Whose hand doth earth‘and heaven sustain, 
Whose Spirit leads believing souls: 


For thee we leave our native shore, 
(We whom thy love delights to keep,) 
In other worlds thy works explore, 
And see thy wonders in the deep. 


‘Tis here thy unknown paths we trace, 
Which dark to buman eyes appear! 

While through the mighty waves we pass, 
Faith only sees that God is here. 


Throughout the deep thy footsteps shine ; 
We own thy way is in the sea; 
O’eraw’d by Majesty Divine, 
And lost in thy immensity. 


Thy wisdom here we learn t’ adore, 
Thy everlasting truth we prove, 

Amazing heights of boundless power, 
Unfathomavdle depths of love ! 


THE SONG OF A JEWESS. 
(Ascribed to Sir Water Scott.) 


When Israel, of the Lord belov’d, 
Out from the land of bondage came, 
Our fathers’ God before her mov’d, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame. 
By day along th’ astonish’d lands 
The cloudy pillar glided siow ; 
By night Arabia’s crinsom’d sands 
Return’d the fiery column’s glow. 


There rose the choral hymn of praise, 
And trump and timbrel answered keen, 
And Zion’s daughters pour’d their lays, 
With priests’ and warriors’ voice between. 
No portents now our foes amaze, 
Forsaken Israel wanders lone ; 
Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 
And Thou hast left them to their own. 


ne 5: 


THE WORLD TO COME; A HYMN. 


Infinite God! thy greatness spann’d 

These heavens, and meted out the skies , 
Lo! in the hoHow of thine hand 

The measur’d waters sink and rise! 





Thee to perfection who can tell? 


‘Earth and her sons beneath thee lie, * 
Lighter than dust within thy scale, * 
And less than nothing in thine eye. S 


Yet, in thy Son divinely great, 
We claim thy providential care; 
Boldly we stand before thy seat; 
Our Advocate hath plac’d us there. 


With Him we are gone up on high, 
Since he is ours and we are his; 

With him we reign above the sky, 
Yet walk upon our subject seas. 


We boast of our recover’d powers ; 
Lords are we of the lands and floods; 
And earth, and heaven, and all is ours, 
And we are Christ’s, and Christ is God's. 


But present still, though now unseen, 
When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 
To temper the deceitful ray. pe 
But, O, when stoops on Judah’s path me 





In shade and storm the frequent night, ee 
Be Thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, ri da 


A burning and a shining light ! 


Our harps are left by Babel’s streams, 
The tyrant’s jest. the Gentile’s scorn; 
No censer round our altar beams, 
And mute are timbrel, tramp, and horn. 
But Thou bast said, “ The blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams, I will not prize ; 
A contrite heart, a humble thought 
Are mine accepted sacrifice !” 


(From Bowrrne’s “ Matins and Vespers, with Hymns,” &c. p. 242.) 


If all our hopes and a!l our fears 

Were prison’d in life’s narrow bound ; 
If, travellers through this vale of tears, 
We saw no better world beyond ; 

O what could check the rising sigh, 
What earthly thing could pleasure give ? 
O who would venture then to die,— 

O who could then endure to live ? 
Were life « dark and desert moor, 
Where mists and clouds eternal spread 
Their gloomy veil behind, before, 
And tempests tbunder overhead : 


Where not a sun-beam breaks the gloom, 4 
And not a flowret smiles beneath : 4 
Who could exist in such a tomb.— 
Who dwell in darkness and iu death ? 

And such were life, without the ray 
From our divine religion given : 4 
Tis this that makes our darkness day : 
"Tis thes that makes our earth a heaven. 
Bright is the golden sun above, 
And beautifu! the flowers that bloom, 
And all is joy, and all is léve, ola 
Reflected from a world to come. 





